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UNDERSTANDING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


CHILDREN’s Bureau OF THE U. S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR 


Overy year thousands of Amer- 


Wh ican youngsters “get into trouble.” 


Because of the absence of reliable 
and comprehensive data over a pe- 
riod of years we cannot say with 
certainty whether juvenile delin- 
quency is increasing or decreasing 
throughout the country as a whole. 
Such statistics as are available 
have shown no alarming ten- 
dency to increased “juvenile 
crime,” as the newspapers peren- 
nially claim. There is indication, 
however, that the war is bringing 
about increasing concern regarding 
juvenile offenders, Newspaper re- 
ports from scattered localities draw 
attention to delinquency, especially 
among girls. They say: “The num- 
ber of young girls on the streets, in 
parks, and on bridges with soldiers 
late at night is increasing alarm- 
ingly”; or “An increased number 
of boys are running away from 
home.” All that the available fig- 
ures indicate, however, is that in 
some communities juvenile delin- 
quency has increased and generally 
the rate of increase is greater for 


gitls than for boys. 


Our nation may face the prospect 
of a rich harvest of juvenile miscon- 
duct if we fail to take care of our 
children, And the delinquent of to- 


day may be the criminal of tomor- 
row. The material waste of crime 
and delinquency is appalling; it is 
estimated that it amounts to mil- 
lions of dollars every year. And the 
material waste is, of course, noth- 
ing as compared with the moral 
and social waste. As parents and 
teachers—as citizens—we are deeply 
concerned with preventing juvenile 
delinquency and eradicating its 
roots if we can. But before we can 
cope with the problem effectively, 
we must examine the seeds out of 
which it sprouts and the soil that 
nurtures it. 

Countless studies of delinquency 
have been made and _ countless 
causes listed. But setting down rel- 
evant factors, even in an individual 
case, is only the beginning of the 
search. We must understand what 
part these factors played in shaping 
the particular delinquent’s person- 
ality—whether or not they became a 
dynamic force in his feeling and 
thinking, propelling him into mis- 
conduct. Take, for example, the 
oft-listed factor of poverty. One 
child may react to his poverty by 
feeling resentful toward the world 
and will perhaps steal in order to 
make up to himself for what he 
feels he is unjustly deprived of. His 
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brother, on the contrary, may be 
spurred by the selfsame situation 
to achieve legitimate success. A 
child with a physical handicap may 
react to his handicap by feeling in- 
ferior and may withdraw into fan- 
tasies about his physical prowess, 
or he may actually engage in tough, 
delinquent behavior as a compensa- 
tion for his weakness. Yet we all 
know many examples of physically 
handicapped people who have done 
extremely well. 

In short, there is no one cause of 
delinquency. There are many con- 
tributing causes, and for each child 
they vary in significance. To under- 
stand the delinquent behavior of an 
individual child it is necessary to 
learn all about him, We must know 
about his physical and mental make- 
up. We must know about the social 
and psychological forces that have 
piayed upon him from the time he 
was born. Above all, we must 
know how he feels about things if 
we are to understand what makes 
him the kind of person he is and 
know how he feels about things if 

The delinquents who challenge 
our thinking most are those chil- 
dren who refuse or are unable, for 
one reason or another, to conform 
to society's demands. This raises 
the question: How do children 
learn to conform to “the rules”? 
What is the process by which they 
become responsible individuals? 
How does it happen that some chil- 
dren fail in this and therefore never 
really grow up? 
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Children are not born with a 
sense of right or wrong. They must 
develop it. They must learn to re. 
press impulses that are socially dis. 
approved, as, for example, the desire 
to take something that belongs to 
someone else, or the urge to strike 
people or to destroy things when 
they are angry. They must be 
taught to behave according to pre- 
scribed conventions, It is the family 
that does this most important work 
for society—the work of “civilizing” 
the child. 

Now, the parents in teaching the 
child to behave properly must im- 
pose certain restrictions on him. In 
turn, the child, wanting to keep his 
parents’ love by being “good,” and 
fearful of losing it and being pun- 
ished if he is “bad,” unconsciously 
takes over as part of himself the 
teachings and prohibitions set by his 
parents. These guide his behavior 
and forbid him, even after he is no 
longer supervised from the outside, 
to do those things that his parents, 
and indirectly society, disapprove. 
In other words, he develops a con- 
science. The kind of conscience a 
child develops depends on the kind 
of adults he has patterned himself 
after, and, more important, on the 
emotional feeling between him and 
the adults closest to him—namely, 
his parents. 

In order that a child may grow 
up into a mature, well-adjusted 
adult, able to participate in our 80 
ciety without too much emotional 
strain, he must have, particularly 
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in his early childhood, the kind of 
family that will help him to satisfy 
certain fundamental needs. These 
are, simply expressed, the need for 
love and affection, for security with 
other human beings; and the need 
for growth and achievement and 
for status as an individual apart 
from his family. Not all children 
whose family situations are unsatis- 
factory—who are rejected, “spoiled,” 
or guilt-ridden, who feel frustrated, 
inadequate, and revengeful — be- 
come delinquent. Some of these 
children find expression for their 
conflict in ways that are not legally 
forbidden. But the child who is un- 
happy in his family relationship is 
likely to seek satisfactions away 
from home. And if he lives in a 
community in which antisocial at- 
titudes prevail, in which other chil- 
dren in the neighborhood seem to 
be getting a lot of fun out of forbid- 
den activities, in which a pattern of 
delinquent behavior is traditional, 
he is more susceptible to the at- 
tractions of delinquency than an- 
other child under the same commu- 
nity influences who has found 
more strength and satisfaction in 
his home. 

While the home is the first and 
perhaps the most important influ- 
ence in shaping the child’s person- 
ality and in “civilizing” him, it is 
by no means the only one. Other 
tavironmental influences also play 
a significant part in determining 
the pattern of behavior he will fol- 
lw. The harm done to a child by 
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an unfortunate home situation may 
be offset by satisfying relationships 
and constructive experiences on the 
outside. 

The school, because it receives 
the child at a relatively early age, is 
in a strategic position to influence 
his development and adjustment 
for later life. Aside from its formal 
task of passing on to the child the 
traditions and customs of society 
and thus perpetuating our cultural 
pattern; of teaching him to think 
clearly and independently; of equip- 
ping him with skills by which he 
may later earn a living through 
useful work—aside from these tasks, 
the school plays a very significant 
role in helping the child learn how 
to get along with other people and 
to accept the obligations that come 
with living as part of the group. 

These are the school’s responsi- 
bilities. To fulfill them it must un- 
derstand the needs of the total child 
—not only his intellectual needs but 
his emotional and social needs as 
well—and adjust its program to 
meet them. If it succeeds, the school 
can be a most potent force in help- 
ing the child on his way toward be- 
coming a mature, well-adjusted 
adult able to take his part in a 
democratic society. If it fails to rec- 
ognize and meet these needs, par- 
ticularly for the child who has come 
to school already thwarted, it may 
indirectly serve to do him harm. 

Behavior problems in school in- 
dicate that something is wrong be- 
tween the child and his environ- 
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ment. It may be that the maladjust- may lose interest in learning some. P 
ment occurred long before the thing that has no meaning for them, 

child came to school, so that he is Studies have shown that a large pro. 4 
only bringing to school the unhap- portion of delinquents are marked. m 
piness and feeling of being thwarted ly behind their grades in school, be 


that he feels at home. But whether The sense of being a failure and]. 
he is reacting to an unfortunate the scorn to which a retarded child 
home situation or to some frustra- is exposed, both by his parents and sab 
tion he experiences in the school other children, may be potent fac. 
set-up, it is important that the tors underlying a child’s truancy. | wh 
school recognize his behavior as a An uncomfortable relationship with 
symptom of conflict, instead of a teacher who has no understanding 
treating it as a nuisance or mere of his needs may impel a child 
“wilful” defiance of the school’s reg- toward truancy. Rigid discipline, ite 
ulations. imposed by a teacher who demands 

The most common symptom of obedience through strict authoritar-| (4. 
maladjustment in school is truancy. ian methods, can only serve to in-| 4, 
Truancy has been called “the kin- crease the feeling of rebellion and} j,4 
dergarten of crime” because fre- retaliation against persons in au} poy 
quently children who later become thority that some children, as a re- ap 
delinquent start their misbehavior sult of their home situation, bring} 7p, 
as truants during their early school to school to begin with. Conversely, jc, 
years. While “bumming around” weak discipline leading to futile por 
with other truants, they frequently and confused hours can have the a 
fall under the influence of older same effect. ind 
boys and girls who initiate them The school’s contribution to de jie. 
into the techniques of stealing and linquency is not so much one off ), 
other delinquent acts. Children be- commission as one of omission. If Pa 
come truants because for one reason schools fail to take cognizance off | " 
or another they are dissatisfied. children as total personalities, with} ¢ , 
Dissatisfactions with school may feelings and interests and family} 
arise from various situations. The situations out of which they come} j+, 
curriculum may be unsuited to the and to which they must retum,}),. 
pupil. The bright child may become some children—including perhaps}, 
a truant because he finds the routine many of the more spirited ones— |, , 
school program, adjusted to the will rebel against them and be la |, 
level of the mediocre, boring; the beled “truant.” fin 
dull child because the program is Children and adolescents, as well J... 
too difficult. The subject matter as adults, reflect in their behavior J. 
taught may be unrelated to chil- the disturbances of the times. In |, 
dren’s everyday experience and they war as in revolutions, depressions, } 4}. 
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and other period of social upheaval, 
people’s ordinary, everyday way of 
life is disrupted. Standards of beha- 
vior are confused and social con- 
trols weakened. Social and moral 
values are shaken. The upheavals 
of war are a strain on the emotional 
tability of adults. They provoke 
qen greater tensions in adolescents 
who, even in peacetime, experience 
considerable emotional stress. In 
wartime many youngsters are forced 
to grow up all at once and to assume 
adult responsibilities for which they 
may not be ready. They have more 
freedom and are exposed to greater 
simulation; at the same time they 
lack the maturity to know how to 
handle their feelings. They need to 
express their tensions somehow. 
They seek an outlet for their rest- 
kssness, for their urge to do im- 
portant things. But their outlets 
are often few and sometimes their 
restlessness leads them into difficul- 
ties. 

In wartime the well-being and se- 
curity of children are threatened 
not only by the general atmosphere 
of tension but by the actual disloca- 
tions and disintegration of family 
life that accompany war. The fa- 
ther’s absence from home, because 
he is either in the armed forces or 
at work in another locality, is likely 
to be a threat to the security of the 
family. Large numbers of children 
ae left without adequate supervi- 
ion while their mothers are at 
work. Particularly threatening to 
the well-being of children are the 


deplorable living conditions in 
many “defense areas” to which 
thousands of families have migrated. 
The strain of such difficult family 
life hardly makes for healthful phys- 
ical and emotional development of 
a child and may well lead to malad- 
justments that find expression in de- 
linquency. 

The disruptions of a stable school 
experience by the war situation may 
be no less unsettling to a child. The 
increase in juvenile delinquency in 
England was attributed in large 
measure to the closing of the 
schools shortly after the outbreak 
of the war, and their reopening 
coincided with a noticeable drop in 
the delinquency rate. In our coun- 
try the schools are crowded and the 
shortage of teachers is acute. School 
terms are being shortened and the 
school day compressed into fewer 
hours so that children may be re- 
leased to work in fields, stores, and 
factories. 

By no means is all youth employ- 
ment harmful. On the contrary, the 
opportunity to work has benefited 
the development of many young 
people. But all too often youngsters 
are being employed under condi- 
tions that may lead to delinquency. 
Eleven- and _ twelve-year-old boys 
are setting pins in bowling alleys 
until early morning hours. Girls of 
14 and 15 years are working late at 
night in restaurants and motion- 
picture houses. Many children, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, are en- 
gaged in miscellaneous delivery and 
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errand jobs that take them into 


streets and other public places 
where they may be exposed to sit- 
uations that prove harmful. At- 
tracted by work opportunities in 
defense areas or near camps, many 
young people are leaving home. 
Teen-age girls from impoverished 
homes in rural districts who come 
to these “boom towns” in the hope 
of work too frequently find em- 
ployment as waitresses in beer tav- 
erns, hotels, and “drive-ins,” and 
some eventually drift into promis- 
cuity. Immature and inexperienced 
in handling money, some youths 
find themselves for the first time in 
their lives with sizable sums on 
pay day, and get into difficulty as a 
result of their newly found “free- 
dom.” 

As one might expect, facilities 
for wholesome play and recreation 
are most inadequate in these “mush- 
room” communities. Those that ex- 
ist are often so meager or so poorly 
located that they are not available 
to the children who need them 
most. But young people’s eagerness 
for a good time remains, and if 
wholesome outlets are not provided, 
they will seek their pleasure else- 
where. “Honky-tonks” and cheap 
“night spots” inevitably crop up 
around these areas, exploiting 
youth’s natural desire for fun and 
excitement, and their influence may 
well be demoralizing. 

Uprooted families, migration,- ov- 
ercrowding, insecure home life, ir- 
regular school attendance, child la- 
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bor, lack of wholesome recreatiog} tht 
—these are but a few of the hazardsj chi 
that attend war activities on the} if 
home front. It comes as no surprise} 20 
if under such conditions juvenile} a0 
delinquency increases. no! 

Healthy, happy, secure children} / 
—children who feel comfortable} cr 
with themselves, their playmates} mé 
their parents and other adults —do} is 
not, as a rule, become delinquent} ™ 
The most fundamental way to pre} df 
vent delinquency is to help children} th 
to be healthy, happy, and secure,} 
Accomplishing this end is more} “ 
difficult than ever in wartime when} 4 
even adults’ feelings of security are} % 
threatened. But precisely because the} ¥ 
obstacles to children’s growing up} @ 
normally are unusually great inj {0 
times of stress, it becomes more im} '€ 
portant than ever in wartime thai} ®€ 
everything be done to obtain for inf 
children as great a measure off “0 
health, happiness, and security a} “@ 
possible, 

The problem of preventing delin} lik 
quency must be seen broadly ing net 
terms of developing well-adjustedf bn 
children. It involves more than thep ice 
improvement of juvenile courts of Mo 
the building of better training dis 
schools. It involves more than the} the 
isolated effort of leisure-time and} ste 
character-building agencies. Preven: hel 
tion of delinquency involves com} Mt 
munity concern for the needs of al son 
children—the child across the tracks job 
and in the city slums, the child in} wi 
the depressed rural regions, the} 9r 
shopkeeper’s child and the child off 
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the factory worker, the crippled 
child and the dull child, the child 
in a foster home and the child in 
an institution, the child on relief 
and the child who needs aid and is 
not getting it. 

And it involves more than con- 
erm. It involves taking action to 
meet their needs. This is no small 
task. It means providing basic com- 
munity services to 41 million chil- 
dren, services that contribute to 
their healthful physical, social, and 
emotional growth. These would in- 
dude social services that build up 
and strengthen the economic and 
social security of the family; ade- 
quate health services and medical 
care for all children; opportunities 
for education and for wholesome 


ore im} tecreation and companionship; pro- 
1e that} ection against harmful community 
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influences and against the exploita- 
tion of young people for commer- 
cial gain. 

Preoccupied with the war, we are 
likely to lose sight of the everyday 
needs of everyday people and to 
brush aside as unessential those serv- 
ices that are necessary to sustain 
morale on the home front. But the 
disturbances of wartime make it all 
the more urgent to maintain and 
strengthen community services that 
help to preserve family and commu- 
nity life and promote the whole- 
some development of children. The 
job takes money. But unless we are 
willing to pay the price for neces- 
Sry services now, we shall have to 
pay later in the immeasurable cost 


of maladjusted personalities, and in 
the material expense of training 
schools, prisons, and mental institu- 
tions for the care of those we have 
neglected. 

Some disruption of family life 
during war is inevitable. But we 
must guard against situations that 
may intensify it. When it is abso- 
lutely necessary that mothers work, 
the community must provide ade- 
quate care for their children. This 
should include not only day-care 
centers for the preschool children 
but supervised activities before and 
after school for the older ones. And 
if mothers of children under two 
years must work, provision should 
be made for the day care of their 
babies in foster homes where they 
can receive individual attention. We 
must also see that social services are 
available to help working mothers 
iron out family problems and to 
ease their burden of responsibility 
when it is too heavy for them to 
carry. 

Perhaps the pivotal agency in a 
unified community  child-welfare 
program is the school. It reaches 
practically all children at a relatively 
early period of their growth. If it 
succeeds in helping them to develop 
integrated personalities, healthful 
habits, attitudes, and interests the 
sense of civic responsibility, it has 
won a major battle in the preven- 
tion of delinquency. To win this 
battle the school program must be 
pointed toward teaching children 
rather than subjects. It must aim to 
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give all children a sense of accom- 
plishment and to make the school 
experience a happy and successful 
one. A program centered on meet- 
ing the needs of all children would 
have to be flexible enough to take 
account of individual differences. It 
should be related to their everyday 
experiences. This is particularly 
necessary at the present time when 
children cannot help but feel a cer- 
tain amount of anxiety about the 
war. If they are given some concrete 
knowledge of what is going on in 
the world, their anxieties may to 
some degree be relieved. In these 
days when everyone wants to do his 
share to win the war, children need 
to feel that what they are studying 
has a current meaning. Geography 
takes on a new significance when 
children can plot the location of a 
naval battle or trace the advance of 
our troops. Young people in high 
school want to learn skills that pre- 
pare for war-production jobs. They 
should be given such training. They 
must also be given an appreciation 
of the fact that a broad education 
will help them to understand the 
nature of man and his world and 
make them better able to meet war 
and postwar problems. The school 
program must be so devised that 
children will master the most es- 
sential element for personal and so- 
cial adjustment for democratic liv- 
ing—namely, the art of cooperating 
with others and assuming the re- 
sponsibilities that come with being 
a member of the group. A common 
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device is to have children plan and 
work together on .a project, prefer. 
ably one related to the community 
and tied in with the war effort, 
Group enterprises for collecting ma. 
terials to be salvaged, for clearing g 
vacant lot of debris, and for making 
a “victory garden” are but a few ac. 
tivities that can enlist children’s jp. 
terests and energies for their own 
education and the benefit of com. 
munity and nation. 

A well planned, flexible program 
is necessary. But even more impor. 
tant are the teachers with whom the 
children come in daily, intimate 
contact. For it is primarily through 
the emotional relationship between 
one human being and another that 
growth and change occur. The 
teacher one recalls from his own 
childhood as having had the bes 
influence on him is not necessarily 
the one who knew the most history 
or mathematics, but is the one who 
was most responsive to the children, 
and stimulated them most to widen 
their horizons. 

No matter how good the teacher 
and the school program, there will 
always be children who, perhaps be. 
cause of some underlying personal: 
ity disorder, or because of an unfor- 
tunate home situation, will show 
symptoms of maladjustment. The 
school can play an important rol 
in the community campaign agains 
delinquency by recognizing thes 
habits and actions as symptoms o 
some disturbance that forewarns of 
more serious trouble later and 
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treating the difficulties early. The 
understanding teacher may be able to 
help the disturbed child. Often, how- 
ever, the child’s difficulties lie out- 
side the teacher’s ability to handle 
and require the skills and services 
of other professional people. A child 
may be undernourished or suffering 
from a physical ailment that pre- 
vents him from doing good school 
work, or his home situation may be 
a damaging one. Either the school 
must provide special facilities or it 
must enlist the cooperation of other 
agencies to help these children. 
Some communities in the name of 
wartime economy have cut down 
on special services. Such “economy” 
is expensive in the long run as it 
may later add the greater cost of 
delinquency to the community 
budget. 

Just as there is no one cause of 
delinquency, so there is no one 
method of prevention. The causa- 
tive factors are multiple and com- 
plex and our attack must likewise 
be many-sided. No one program or 
any one agency can be of much 
avail. All community services that 
are concerned with the welfare of 
children—churches, schools, recre- 
ational centers, health services, 
child-guidance clinics, and various 
public and private social services— 
must be utilized. But they must do 
more than perform their specific 


function. They must plan and work 
together in a coordinated program 
based on the 24-hour needs of all 
the community’s children. Such a 
program would aim to fill gaps in 
the essential services, to eliminate 
duplication of effort, and to make 
the best possible use of community 
resources. “Community organiza- 
tion” as utilized by local defense 
councils, councils of social agencies, 
and community chests, is the means 
by which representatives from all 
these groups can jointly study the 
needs of the community and make 
plans to meet them. 

The task of preventing delin- 
quency cannot be delegated solely 
to experts. It takes the united effort 
of everyone in the community. As 
citizens we must take vigilant inter- 
est in the community life that affects 
our children. We can join with 
other citizens to study local condi- 
tions, plan for their improvement, 
and translate plans into action. 

These are a few of the many con- 
tributions citizens can make to a 
community program for the pre- 
vention of delinquency. Only as all 
citizens develop a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility and participate with 
others for the common good can we 
hope to achieve the kind of com- 
munity life that is desirable, in 
which delinquency will have small 
chance to flourish. 


Reported from Understanding Juvenile De- 

linquency. Children’s Bureau Publication 

300. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1943. 52 pp. 








THE SENATE DEBATES S-637 
In the Journal of the NEA 


FOR 


ee case for the bill was ably 
presented by its sponsors, Senators 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and 
Lister Hill of Alabama, who am- 
ply documented the crisis in educa- 
tion which demands emergency ac- 
tion. During the five days of de- 
bate they received the support of 
18 Senators who spoke in behalf 
of the measure. The argument for 
the bill revolved around these 
points: 

(1) There is a serious crisis in 
American education due to the 
loss of teachers. Much of this loss 
has occurred because teachers are 
underpaid in comparison with other 
workers. The cost of living has risen 
much faster than teachers’ salaries, 
forcing thousands of trained teach- 
ers from the profession and discour- 
aging the entrance of capable young 
people into it. (2) The nation can- 
not afford to neglect the education 
of its children, for in time of war 
it is of the utmost importance that 
we develop our human resources 
as fully as possible. (3) There are 
great inequalities in the ability of 
the various states to support educa- 
tion and no section or state can be 
quarantined to keep the results of 
the inadequacies of its educational 
system from spreading elsewhere. 
(4) The nation is suffering today 
from failure to come to grips with 
the problem of education inadequacy 


AGAINST 


Dies is a most revolutionary 
proposal, probably the most revoly. 
tionary ever made to the Senate of 
the United States,” was the open. 
ing gun fired by Senator Robert A, 
Taft of Ohio, who led the oppos. 
tion to S-637. “It does not relate to 
the war effort,” he contended and 
added that “nothing which we can 
do in regard to education will in 
any way affect the conduct of the 
war.” The opposition based its ar- 
guments on the following: 

(1) Education is not a federal 
function. (2) The states are in bet 
ter condition than the federal gov- 
ernment to take care of school needs. 
(3) This appropriation would be a 
nonwar activity at a time when the 
federal government should not be 
committed to any new type of ex 
pense. (4) Federal aid for educa- 
tion would destroy local selfgovern- 
ment in education and inevitably 
result in federal control. (5) The 
bill would not equalize educational 
opportunity. (6) There is no emer- 
gency in public education today. 

Opposition to the bill on the part 
of the Catholic Church was read 
into the record by Senator Bridges 
of New Hampshire through the in- 
sertion of a letter from the director 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Senator Vandenberg 
joined in the argument that the 
states are fiscally able to handle the 
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THE SENATE DEBATES S-637 


FOR 
and collapse incident to World War 
], and: we should not repeat that 
mistake. (5) Services of the schools 
are essential to the war effort but 
they cannot be carried on effectively 
with the growing teacher shortage. 

On the question of federal con- 
trol, of which the opposition fre- 
quently voiced fear, Senator Thomas 
sid, “There is not one iota of fed- 
eral control in this bill.” Senator 
Hill pointed out: “The real danger 
of federal control of education comes 
from the failure of the federal gov- 
emment to have any consistent pol- 
icy of aiding public education and 
aiding it through the established 
agencies of the state.” 

With reference to the need for 
federal aid, Senator George said, 
“... We are blind if we do not 
know that wealth and production 
and taxable income in our country 
have never been equal among all 
the states, and can never be equal- 
ized, except by the entry of the fed- 
etal government into matters of vital 
national concern.” 

Senator Tunnell said, “One of the 
threatened casualties of the war... 
is our great American public-school 
system. Can we expect the young 
men and the young women of 
America who now are teaching to 
temain as teachers if they are paid 
less than charwomen are paid?” 


AGAINST 

problem of teachers’ salaries. He 
also maintained that the appropria- 
tion under the bill would not halt 
the flow of teachers into industrial 
operations “. . . where the rates of 
compensation are so infinitely swol- 
len in comparison with ordinary 
teachers’ wages that even the differ- 
ential proposed in the pending bill 
would not have the remotest effect 
in holding teachers to their original 
teaching jobs.” 

Opposition Senators charged that 
the appropriation of federal funds 
would lead to federal control. Said 
Senator Walsh, “We have had too 
much centralization resulting in bu- 
reaucratic control over the affairs of 
our citizens. We should not add to 
it by this new excursion into the 
field of education.” “If this measure 
should be passed,” said he, “it would 
mean that the federal government 
must interfere with , . . that which 
has been the most basic and funda- 
mental—the right of allowing the 
people of the states and the several 
communities to levy taxes for edu- 
cational purposes according to their 
own means and desires.” 

The opponents of S-637 perpe- 
trated a political trick by the 
Langer amendment to delay the 
cause of federal aid. It is well to re- 
member, however, that booby traps 
are used by retreating forces. 


Reported from the Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXXII (December, 
1943), 252-53. 
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RE-EXAMINING THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Harotp ALBERTY 


In the Educational Research Bulletin 


. ae war has brought home to 
the high school the need for a re- 
examination of its philosophy. 
What shall be the criterions for de- 
termining what changes are to be 
made? The school may take an op- 
portunistic point of view and sub- 
mit to the external pressures that 
seem most powerful. In this case 
new subjects and activities are likely 
to be mere additions to an already 
overloaded program. On the other 
hand, the school may first re-exam- 
ine its program in the light of a 
consistent philosophy of education 
and the demands brought about by 
the fact of total war, and then re- 
construct the program as a uni- 
fied whole. 

Does your school staff as a group 
periodically re-examine its basic 
philosophy and statement of pur- 
poses? Is the teaching staff as a 
whole in substantial agreement on 
such issues as the meaning of de- 
mocracy, the nature of the individ- 
ual and of learning, and the rela- 
tion of the school to the commu- 
nity and the wider social group? 
Certainly it is not to be expected 
that all members of a teaching staff 
be in complete agreement on all 
philosophical issues. If the school is 
to carry on as a school, however, 
there must be ground on which all 
can meet and participate in com- 
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mon thinking and action in this 
area. 

Serious inconsistencies frequently 
are to be found among the various 
areas of the school. Departmental 
organizations tend to become selff- 
contained. For example, in a given 
school the  social-science depart. 
ments may be committed to logi- 
cally organized history taught for 
the primary purpose of transmitting 
the cultural heritage, while the ef 
fort of the practical-arts area may be 
directed primarily toward orienting 
the student in the life of the home 
and community, and improving 
that life. 

Do the school plant and equip- 
ment facilitate the carrying out of 
the avowed purposes of the school? 
There are school buildings where 
students go to listen, to have knowl 
edge poured in, rather than where 
pupils may grow and _ develop 
through firsthand _ experience. 
Fixed seats and desks, libraries re- 
mote from classrooms, laboratories 
equipped to develop specialists, fine- 
and practical-arts studios completely 
isolated one from the other, recte- 
ation rooms designed principally for 
sitting and talking are all too com- 
mon in the American high school, 
and all too frequently are accepted 
without protest. 

Are the textbooks, study materi- 
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RE-EXAMINING PHILOSOPHY 


as, and methods consistent with 
the expressed philosophy of the 
shool? Many a school which claims 
that one of its chief purposes is to 
teach students to think reflectively 
negates the realization of this pur- 
pose by the instructional materials 
that are in current use and the 
dassroom methods that teachers 
employ. And is the curriculum of 
the school effective in helping stu- 
dents to meet their needs, explore 
their abilities, and extend the range 
of their interests? The teaching 
staff of most high schools would 
insist that a basic tenet of its phi- 
losophy is to deal effectively with 
the needs, abilities, and interests of 
students. But if a school is to do 
more than pay lip service to such 
a purpose, the curriculum must be 
adapted to it. Frequently this is far 
from the case, Schools with curric- 
ulums which stress college prepara- 
tion almost exclusively and which 
snd only a small percentage of 
their graduates to college are not 
dificult to find. 

Is the program of school rela- 
tionships determined by a well-de- 
veloped philosophy that gives unity 
to the life of the school commu- 
nity? It would be difficult to find 
schools which do not subscribe to 
the idea that the school should be 
an integral part of the community, 
utilizing to the full the material 
and personal resources of the com- 
munity and in turn applying its 
own resources to the problems of 


community betterment. Yet in prac+: 


tice the school often remains an 
institution apart from the vital 
problems of living. Community 
health and recreation, governmental 
and social agencies, economics and 
industrial life are far removed from 
what goes on within the four walls 
of the school. The policy is deter- 
mined by expediency, a desire for 
security, and tradition rather than 
a set of values. The principal by 
skillful manipulation succeeds in 
preventing the parent-teacher 
groups, which in practice turn out 
to be small groups of interested 
mothers, from studying vital school 
problems, and has them concentrate 
their energies on raising money. 
Only when a school-bond issue or a 
tax levy for school purposes is be- 
fore the public does he remember 
that children have parents! 

Does the school provide ade- 
quately for democratic living on the 
part of students, in accordance with 
its avowed adherence to demo- 
cratic values? Social sensitivity, coop- 
erativeness, and reliance on _ the 
method of intelligence are fairly 
common values to which schools 
subscribe. How do they provide 
for the development in pupils of 
ways of behaving which foster these 
values? Some schools throw the 
burden of student participation on 
the program of extracurricular ac- 
tivities and the student council, 
leaving the curricular and class- 
room procedures essentially auto- 
cratic. 


. Is guidance an integral part of 
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the total school program, or a 
function which has grown up in 
isolation? Guidance sprang up in 
response to a demand that the 
school take some responsibility for 
the out-of-school placement of stu- 
dents in jobs. This led to an em- 
phasis on vocational guidance and 
then to assistance of students in 
solving many of the problems which 
they faced, whether in the field of 
personal living, social relationship, 
or economic life. Are not the day- 
to-day activities of pupils in and 
out of the classroom intended to 
help the student solve his problems 
and meet his needs? But the teacher 
is so busy covering ground that no 
time or opportunity remains for the 
students’ real problems. Traditional 
mathematics is far removed from 
the problem of budgeting a per- 
sonal allowance. Hence a separate 
guidance program is thought to be 
necessary. This helps students solve 
their problems without interfering 
with units of credit, lessons to be 
learned, or ground to be covered. 
If the school is to be consistent, the 
curriculum must be made an ef- 
fective instrument of guidance. 
Are tests, examinations, and pu- 
pil-accounting practices consistent 
with the basic philosophy of the 
school? If we take for illustrative 


purposes the values that are re. 
garded as distinctively democratic— 
social sensitivity, cooperativeness, 
reliance on the method of intelli. 
gence—and add to them such as. 
pects of the democratic personality 
as tolerance, creativeness, and the 
like, as representative of the avowed 
values to which the school sub. 
scribes, we may then inquire how 
the school tests for these values, and 
record progress toward their 
achievement. Do the standardized 
and teacher-made tests even pur 
port to evaluate the pupil’s prog- 
ress in these aspects? Does the sin- 
gle letter or percentage mark in 
each subject studied, recorded in 
the student’s folder and sent to his 
parents, represent the acquisition 
of these ways of behaving? The an- 
swer is, of course, an emphatic 
“no.” 

The criterions set forth and dis 
cussed here are not, of course, com- 
plete. Schools will find many other 
ways of establishing a need for a 
re-examination of their philosophy 
in relation to practice. Many schools 
already are aware that their pro 
grams are full of inconsistencies 
and need take no time in listing or 
discussing them but proceed at once 
to setting up a program of action. 


Harold Alberty is a member of the faculty of 

the Ohio State University. Reported from 

the Educational Research Bulletin, XX// 
(November 10, 1943), 199-204. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE TELL OUR STUDENTS ABOUT 
THE AXIS? 


LEONARD CovELLO 


In American Unity 


Dor schools have never been, to 
a great extent, vehicles of propa- 
ganda and indoctrination, even 
where the basic principles of the 
American way of life were con- 
cerned. We in the schools, there- 
fore, possess no proven method or 
technique which might with ease 
be applied to the sudden demands 
of a war situation. In this respect, 
the task of our American schools is 
vastly more difficult and also dif- 
ferent from that of teaching in Axis 
countries, We speak of winning not 
only the war, but also winning the 
peace, and this double purpose re- 
quires serious consideration on the 
part of our schools. War and peace 
are to us not only conflicting forms 
of social existence; to us they have 
aso different moral content. And 
the difficulty in approaching and 
finding a solution to the prob- 
lm springs from the paradoxical 
situation in that we are resolved to 
be ruthless toward our enemies—to 
win the war—and at the same time 
to be sympathetically understanding 
toward them—to win a lasting and 
satisfactory peace. : 
What have we in mind when we 
plan to tell our pupils about peoples 
of Axis countries? Do we intend to 
provide them with information that 
is valuable to the future soldier in 
the field of battle? Do we want to 


condition them with the necessary 
hate, said to be indispensable for 
waging a successful war? Or do we 
consider our students as the main- 
stay of the future peace and wish 
to give them an objective under- 
standing of people who after the 
war will once more be members of 
the society of nations? 

Surely we are aware of the need 
of exercising a great deal of plan- 
ning before we can undertake the 
proper steps. Whatever form the 
world of tomorrow will take, one 
thing is sure; that such people as 
the Japanese, Germans, or Italians 
will be far less remote from our life 
in this country than they have ever 
been in the past. No proper peace 
and no human betterment is possi- 
ble without full realization of the 
interdependence of all races and all 


nations. The important task in the 


school, therefore, is to contribute 
toward an understanding of all peo- 
ples of the earth. But of particular 
importance is understanding of 
those peoples who, although in the 
enemy camp today, will tomorrow 
belong to the world membership of 
nations. 

We have to bear in mind a sig- 
nificant fact—that we Americans 
are representatives of many colors, 
cultures, and nations. Our own 
country is a universe in itself and 
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there is great need for our youth 
to be taught to live harmoniously 
right here in America with peoples 
of various origins and different cul- 
tures. We certainly must realize that 
our population embraces a great 
number of people whose origin is 
the Axis countries. Millions of Ger- 
mans, millions of Italians and sev- 
eral thousands of Japanese are 
Americans. Some of these have 
become an integral part of the 
American tradition, but there are 
also those who still are under the 
influence of a German, Italian, or 
Japanese cultural background. 

In telling our American children 
and youth about the peoples of 
Axis countries, we would to some 
extent, be actually telling them 
about particular American groups. 
Were I to attempt to give the stu- 
dents in my school an understand- 
ing of the Italian people, for ex- 


ample, I would find myself in 3 
position of explaining to half of 
my boys, their own people, particu. 
larly their own parents. In such a 
case, the task we are discussing is a 
delicate one, and would have to he 
conducted with utmost tact and ob- 
jectivity. 

These are some of the difficulties 
which confront us. But there are 
compensating values in our task. In 
the first place, the understanding of 
Japanese, Germans, and Italians by 
our youth contributes toward fur 
thering better relationships among 
ourselves here in America. In the 
second place, the existence of these 
groups in our midst permits us to 
distinguish between a political ide- 
ology, or a political regime of an 
Axis country, and the people who 
live in those countries. Our youth 
ought to be stimulated to appreci- 
ate this very important distinction. 


Leonard Covello is Principal of Benjamin 

Franklin High School, New York City. Re- 

ported from American Unity, II] (October, 
1943), 8-10. 


2 


+ in commercial courses at the Salida, Colo., 
schools carried out the job of issuing Ration Book IV and, 
of the five thousand books issued, not one book was lost or a 
single serious error reported. Forty-eight volunteers an- 
swered the call of Dr. L. A. Barrett, superintendent, that stu- 
dents take over the task so that the schools need not close. 
The people of the community as well as the grateful teach- 
ers praised the students for their work. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL DECALOG 


Car E. SEASHORE 
In School and Society 


if S I look back on my educa- 
ional administration the principle 
which has been my most frequent 
gide as representing in epitome a 
sychology and philosophy of edu- 
ation is as follows: It is the func- 
ion of the educator to keep each 1n- 
jwidual busy in wholesome train- 
mg at his highest natural level of 
mecessful achievement in order 
that he may be happy, successful, 
md good. This sentiment embodies 
the blueprint for one of our great- 
wt freedoms—freedom in educa- 
tion. As we plan for postwar educa- 
tion the goals implied are domi- 
nant, 1 make bold to name here ten 
of the leading principles in educa- 
tion for freedom to learn. 

1. Recognize Individual Dhiffer- 
ences—The principle of individual 
differences is a central theme of 
modern psychology in the class- 
tom. So it is also in courses on 
education. But, strange to say, ac- 
tal observance of such facts in 
aching has remained largely like 
the gusts of wind about which we 
tlk but do nothing. In college edu- 
ation, for example, there is a hang- 
over to the effect that where the 
Great Maker created all human be- 
ings different, it is the function of 
the teacher to make them all alike. 
When an old-timer is cornered 
with this accusation, he finds an 
dibi on the one hand in his theory 
of democracy and on the other 
hand in his inability to cope with 


mass education on the basis of rec- 
ognition of individual differences. 
Both alibis are acknowledgement 
of his inability to get out of a rut 
and his lack of ingenuity for deal- 
ing with a critical situation at first 
hand. 

Very few educators know the ac- 
tual nature and magnitude of indi- 
vidual differences. In the school- 
room and in daily life, differences 
are covered over and leveled out. 
Of two socalled normal individ- 
uals who pass in society and in the 
schoolroom as very much alike, one 
may have a hundred or more times 
the capacity for achievement than 
the other when ability is reduced to 
specific capacities or abilities and 
adequately analyzed and measured. 
The level of any one of these hun- 
dreds of specific capacities may in 
large part determine success or fail- 
ure in education. We speak of a 
child as being talented or untal- 
ented in music or art. By the same 
token we now are told to speak of a 
child as mathematical or linguistic, 
scientific minded or philosophical 
minded, bright or dull, imaginative 
or prosaic, in his approach to any 
field of study. Psychologists turned 
first to the measurement of individ- 
ual differences in intelligence and 
this approach was welcomed in our 
grossly overstressed intellectualism 
in education. Psychology and psy- 
chiatry are now stressing education 
in the emotions, the higher senti- 
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ments, and the development and 
adjustment of personality. Here the 
principle of individual differences 
becomes even more significant than 
it is for intelligence. When we turn 
to social education, as we are doing 
strongly now, a new set of funda- 
mental differences comes into play 
in that we have to consider differ- 
ences in individuals in relation to 
differences in societies. And now, as 
education is rapidly becoming 
practical, cognizance must be taken 
not only of the cognitive and affec- 
tive differences but also of the dif- 
ferences in the physical organism 
in relation to physical fitness for 
play and work. 

2. Make Education Student- 
Centered.— American education 
has been and is yet largely institu- 
tion-centered. While the college has 
run into a riot of elective courses 
they are based on the notion that 
what the student is to learn must be 
taught. Certain movements in edu- 
cation have run to the extreme in 
emphasis on the principle of inter- 
est; but even that has been gobbled 
up and administered in terms of 
the teacher-mind rather than the 
student-mind. The most significant 
wholesome reaction in the direction 
of freedom to learn is coming out 
in the present sweep of the junior- 
college movement and adult educa- 
tion, in which freedom of choice 
and vocational guidance play a 
prominent role. The Harvard free- 
elective system which left an edu- 
cational chaos in its wake is being 
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chastised and replaced by organized 
electives based on the nature of the 
individual, his interests and oppor- 
tunities, and with provision for a 
certain amount of core curriculum. 
In the student-centered education, 
the function of the teacher is to 
motivate and guide rather than to 
dole out the curricular diet. 

3. Build a Basic, Unified Indivia- 
ual Program.—In the education 
which I envisage for the future, in- 
dividual guidance of students of all 
levels will replace much of our cur. 
rent classroom teaching. The stu- 
dent will learn to read, observe, 
and write at every stage from the 
primary to the graduate level. He 
will go from his textbooks to well- 
selected sources under the able guid- 
ance of the instructor and to join 
discussion groups of his own choice 
for cooperation and _ stimulation. 
This plan calls for more educators 
and fewer drillmasters. We must 
develop groups of educator-teach- 
ers who have the training, the in- 
terests, and the necessary vision for 
guidance, and the curriculum must 
be so set up as to give them power 
to carry out their programs. 

4. Organize Training for Self- 
help in Learning —At all levels of 
education we find a lurking theory 
to the effect that everything that is 
to be learned must be taught. As 
worthwhile knowledge becomes 
more and more available in print, 
in the conduct of daily life, in social 
and industrial intercourse, there is 
increasing justification for asking 
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the student to take his choice and 
help himself from all the intellec- 
tual, emotional, and urge-satisfying 
activities with which he finds him- 
self surrounded and enriched. The 
object should be to train the stu- 
dent for selfhelp in selfexpression 
through reading, writing, and de- 
liberate and feelingful action. That 
is quite a different job from lectur- 
ing, quizzing, and setting exami- 
nations. 

5. Make Motivation the Chief 
Medium of Instruction. — Motiva- 
tion is perhaps the most highly re- 
spected term in current educational 
psychology. It is based on the theory 
of activity as opposed to the theory 


of receptivity on the part of the stu-. 


dent. When individual differences 
are recognized so that the student 
is set to work at his own level and 
to some extent along his dominant 
interests in established work habits, 
motivation will in large part take 
the place of course examinations, 
because his daily achievements are 
in evidence to the teacher who re- 
spects him as a fellow-worker. If 
the teacher has the power to moti- 
vate the student for the task of 
learning and gives him the neces- 
sary freedom, the student will work 
at his natural level of successful 
achievement. Having obtained his 
learning at first hand, it will be 
woven into his daily life. So I would 
say, the true educator is willing to 
let the principle of motivation play 
havoc with ironclad curriculum, 
selfadulating lecturers, irritating 
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quiz-masters, and nut-picker exam- 
iners. 


6. Eliminate Lockstep in Assign- 
ment and Promotion.— We are 
learning now from the war situa- 
tion that education can be not only 
motivated but speeded up and vital- 
ized. The principle of promotion 
on the basis of ability in motivated 
study is just coming to the fore- 
ground in higher education. We are 
now experimenting with the accept- 
ance of selected high-school stu- 
dents for admission to college. The 
junior-college movement has swept 
the country like wildfire in the past 
two decades because it recognizes 
the individual. Graduate methods 
of instruction are recognized in 
undergraduate work. Academic 
study is dovetailed with commu- 
nity activities. The result of all these 
movements will be to minimize the 
mechanism of course credits and 
the significance of standardized aca- 
demic degrees, and in their place 
give great freedom for the winning 
of recognition on the basis of sub- 
stantial achievement in learning 
which fits the individual for wise 
and effective living. 

7. Integrate the School with Com- 
munity Life and Career—We need 
to organize our training so that the 
student will deal with live issues 
very much from the same point of 
view that he will when he enters 
on a career. This is one of the best 
forms of motivation. Education has 
just accepted a challenge of train- 
ing for social living. This living 
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has to have contact with actual so- 
cial problems in order that the stu- 
dent may discover the necessity of 
fundamental training. The educa- 
tion of the emotions and sentiments, 
‘the deriving of the ethical, esthetic, 
and religious sanctions of life, 
should not be a course or a project 
of its own but, like learning to 
write in the mother tongue, it 
should permeate every type of dis- 
cipline in the curriculum of the 
schcols of the nation. 

8. Make Education Continuous 
from Cradle to Grave-—The opera- 
tions of the preschool have placed 
a new light and new responsibilities 
on education in the home. Adult 
education is the mode of the day. 
We have reduced illiteracy and 
raised the age for public-school at- 
tendance. We have seen a fabulous 
increase in the output from the 
high school, the college, and the 
graduate school. Each of these is a 
mechanism which stimulates the 
development of continuous educa- 
tion for the good life of the individ- 
ual, for world citizenship, and for 
the brotherhood of man. 

9. Be Just in Awarding Praise and 
Blame on the Basis of Capacity.— 
Praise and blame in the home, in 
the school, in the world at large 
are formative influences which are 


the most powerful instruments ip 
the motivation of learning and the 
formation of character. It can well 
be argued that the expression of 
praise or blame in a grading system 
or in an organized system of pro 
motion may be unjust in that it 
places a premium on mediocrity. It 
is cruelly unjust to the person who 
has but one talent and is ruinoy 
to the person who has five talents 
but is praised for paying out o 
two and a half or less. The praise 
and blame that count most in the 
formative period of life are the 
more or less unconscious expres 
sions of attitude on the part of 
teachers, schoolmates, and _ others 
whose judgment in our little world 
we regard most highly. 

10. Aim to Develop the Individ. 
ual in a Well-Rounded Personality. 
—While intellect has been the fa- 
vorite stock in trade of education 
as a whole, we see now a whole 
some growth in the direction of the 
development of the physical self, 
the religious self, and, may I say, 
the philosophical self. It is in the 
pursuit of these things that we 
should keep the individual busy in 
a wholesome training at his high- 
est natural level of successful 
achievement in order that he may 
be happy, successful, and good. 


Carl E. Seashore is Dean Emeritus and Dean, 
Pro Tem, The Graduate College, State Uni- 
versity of lowa. Reported from School and 
Society, LVIII (November 6, 1943), 353-58. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL METHODS WITH SLOW LEARNERS 


In the National Education Association Research Bulletin 


EFORE the turn of the cen- 
wry practically all high schools 
were organized exclusively for 
youth whose academic interests and 
abilities were much above the aver- 
age. Pupils who could not meet the 
high and often pedantic standards 
of these schools were either denied 
admission or forced to drop out 
ater a brief trial. Gradually, in re- 
sponse to insistent demands for fur- 
ther education of all children, the 
bars were lowered to admit pupils 
of only average or below average 
intelligence. This was an important 
sep forward. In a democracy every 
child must have the chance to ob- 
tain a well-rounded schooling. 

But real equality of educational 
opportunity has been slow in com- 
ing. In a large number of high 
schools it has not yet arrived. In 
these schools the traditional cur- 
tiulum has not been sufficiently 
modified to meet individual needs. 
Many pupils still leave school with 
records of chronic failure and re- 
tardation, while others are pro- 
moted and graduated with little or 
no understanding of the subjects 
studied. In most instances these 
young people are not getting a fair 
chance in school because the work 
is not well suited to their capacities 
and interests. 

Concerning <lesirable practices in 
the secondary education of slow 
learners, the recent study of the Na- 


tional Education Association’s Re- 
search Division has provided infor- 
mation from which valuable con- 
clusions may be drawn. The more 
important of these conclusions are 
summarized here. 

1. Effects of excessive failure and 
retardation in school.— While a 
limited amount of failure may be 
valuable to every child, extensive 
and persistent failure is decidedly 
detrimental. When a pupil fails 
frequently in school because the 
work is unsuited to his abilities, 
he is likely to become discouraged. 
Nonpromotion or the forced repeti- 
tion of subjects usually does the pu- 
pil more harm than good. His feel- 
ings of inferiority at being grouped 
with younger children tend to offset 
the advantage of working on a 
lower level of difficulty. Moreover, 
the repetition of an entire semester 
or year of work is depressing and 
seldom results in __ satisfactory 
achievement. 

2. Need for a modified school 
program.—The school programs of 
slow learners should differ in im- 
portant respects from those of av- 
erage pupils. Mentally dull and re-. 
tarded children are undoubtedly 
handicapped in trying to deal with 
the typical academic curriculum. 
The more extensive and severe a 
child’s mental incapacity, the greater 
is‘ his need for a program that is 
different from the average. 
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3. The curriculum for slow learn- 
ers-+The curriculum for mentally 
dull and retarded pupils should de- 
velop appropriate understandings, 
skills, habits, and attitudes in all 
major areas of living—selfrealiza- 
tion, human relationships, civic 
responsibility, and economic effi- 
ciency. The facts do not warrant a 
wholly “manual” school program 
for these children. Yet, while some 
academic work should be provided, 
more emphasis may well be given 
to motor activities than in the case of 
mentally normal pupils, especially 
to prevocational and vocational 
training of a manipulative type dur- 
ing the last year or two of school 
attendance. Some of this training 
should take the form of outside 
work experience under cooperative 
arrangements between the school 
and private employers. 

Courses in language and mathe- 
matics should be limited to those 
aspects for which a need exists or 
may reasonably be anticipated for 
mentally handicapped individuals. 
The science program should stress 
the application of facts and princi- 
ples to the maintenance of health 
and to the efficient production and 
wise consumption of goods. In so- 
cial studies a desirable minimum of 
factual content may be prescribed 
to advantage, but more time and 
effort should be spent in develop- 
ing the habits, skills, and attitudes 
which are fundamental in demo- 
cratic living. Physical development 
and athletic skills should receive 
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somewhat more than usual atten. 


tion, while opportunity should be 
provided for simple activities in 
many areas of individual and group 
welfare. 

4. Characteristics of instruction, 
—Pupils of low mentality need in. 
dividual supervision and guidance 
because they are less able to plan 
and criticize their own work, Les 
son assignments should be brief 
and simple, although substantial 
enough to evoke a high degree of 
effort. Pupils should have practice 
in drawing conclusions and in ap 
plying general principles, but reas 
oning cannot be relied on as a 
method of learning. There must be 
more definite instruction and drill 
on appropriate habits and skills in 
specific situations. While every rea 
sonable effort should be made to im- 
prove the slow pupil’s reading abil- 
ities, he cannot be expected to read 
as well as the average child of his 
age. Hence it is important to in 
crease the use of visual aids and 
concrete materials, and to introduce 
more manipulative and construc 
tional activity of a significant type 
in connection with academic stud 
ies. 

5. Separate classes. — When 
wisely and skillfully administered, 
separate classes seem to give met 
tally backward and retarded pupils 
better opportunities for intellectual 
learning than do _ heterogeneous 
classes. For other activities the indi 
vidual’s interests or his physical and 
social needs may well be the chief 
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considerations in grouping. It is es- 
gntial, of course, that the pupil 
have a program suited to his abili- 
ties and interests. He must experi- 
ence the satisfaction of success ac- 
cording to standards that are rea- 
sonable for Aim. 

6. Bases for placement and guid- 
ance—Whether or not slow learn- 
ers are placed in separate classes, 
their instruction and _ guidance 
should be based on a variety of per- 
tinent information. Each _pupil’s 
abilities should be appraised in the 
light of intelligence test scores, re- 
sults of special aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests, school marks, and the 
judgments of teachers and counsel- 
ors. The child’s physical and mental 
health, temperamental and emo- 
tional traits, social maturity, general 
behavior, and family and neighbor- 
hood environment should receive 
careful attention. In grouping it is 
unwise to subject mentally retarded 
children of acceptable habits to the 
unwholesome influence of more in- 
telligent pupils who are seriously 
maladjusted emotionally, morally, 
and educationally. 

7. Qualifications of teachers—Of 
the qualities needed especially by 
teachers of slow pupils, “the most 
important probably are patience and 
a sympathetic understanding’ of the 
problems of individual pupils. Also 
valuable is special college training 
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for work with dull and retarded 
children. A broad general back- 
ground and superior mentality are 
an advantage—the teacher’s knowl- 
edge and ingenuity are often taxed 
to the limit in trying to devise ma- 
terials and methods which will keep 
his pupils interested and eager to 
learn. 

8. Need for better school prac- 
tice—As with the education of su- 
perior pupils, high-school practice 
in training slow learners tends to 
lag far behind the trend of compe- 
tent opinion in this field. While 
some schools are doing first-rate 
work with the mentally backward 
and retarded, others need to develop 
programs which will attract and 
hold these pupils until they are pre- 
pared for all-round living and can 
obtain suitable jobs. With the pros- 
pect of a widespread lack of priv- 
ate employment for older youth 
after the war, public agencies must 
provide special education or remun- 
erative work, or both, for many 
thousands of young people whose 
abilities and interests are unsuited 
to the typical academic curriculum 
of senior high schools and colleges. 
The major responsibility for edu- 
cating these individuals must be 
successfully assumed by local or 
state-controlled schools if the dan- 
ger of a separate federal system of 
schools for youth is to be avoided. 


Reported from the National Education Asso- 
ciation Research Bulletin, XXI (October, 
1943), 84-85, 











ion N our educational systems 
heretofore established we have been 
putting the cart before the horse 
without really being conscious of 
the fact. Those who made plans for 
the schooling of the children rather 
naturally looked at the educative 
process from the chronological 
viewpoint. They reasoned that a 
child must learn to speak, read, 
write, and compute before he could 
enter into the educational process 
in formal schoolroom situations. 
Through the ages, the three R’s 
have been emphasized as funda- 
mental. 

The uses of speech, written and 
spoken, and of computations in 
arithmetic, on increasingly higher 
levels of performance have occu- 
pied the attention of teachers in 
our schools so continuously and 
pervasively that the social arts of 
good living have been regarded as 
concomitants of the regular curric- 
ular instruction. The social arts 
have received only sufficient atten- 
tion to build up some kind of or- 
derly regime in the schoolroom so 
that the more formal activities of 
the curriculum could be carried on 
with due decorum and lack of con- 
fusion. Certainly this result is de- 
sirable and seemingly logical. 

But the fact remains that no 
courses in our traditional curricu- 
lum have titles indicating a con- 
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NEEDED ADJUSTMENTS IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUMS 


ARCHER Wix.is Hurp 
In the Elementary School Journal 


cern with the development of wor 
thy traits of character, self-reliant 
and desirable behavior in social 
community, state, national, and ip. 
ternational life. Yet were one asked 
“Which is more important—desir. 
able behavior in the social environ. 
ment or ability to manipulate the 
techniques of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic?” one would unhesitat 
ingly rank the former higher. The 
fact is startlingly clear that the lat 
ter techniques are merely tech. 
niques, or tools, or skills and that 
the former is the outcome more to 
be desired and the outcome mor 
difficult, in the long run, to bring 
about. The thesis of this discussion 
is that major objectives should bh 
stated as major and that schod 
courses should be named and 
planned with these major objectives 
in the clear focus of consciousness 

One group of educators has sug- 
gested that our curriculums k 
planned around the major aspects 
of living, such as (1) healthful 
living, (2) skill in the use of the 
tools of communication and com 
putation, (3) worthy home living, 
(4) ethical values and principles 
(5) citizenship activites, (6) wor 
thy use of leisure time and of time 
in general, and (7) vocational ¢€ 
ficiency and satisfaction. The first 
six of these might be classified ut 
der what we have been calling 
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“general education”; the seventh 
would be designed to lead into the 
most satisfying and productive vo- 
cational life that is suited to the in- 
dividual’s outstanding capacities. 
Education and training for voca- 
tions could be carried on as early 
in life as feasible and could be ex- 
panded in scope to suit individual 
development, and yet the other 
equally important aspects of gen- 
eral education could be properly 
cared for. In all these divisions of 
living, reading would be neces- 
sary in some degree, as well as 
writing, computing, and such hith- 
erto neglected skills as the manual 
skills involving mechanics and 
manipulation. 

This suggested program of the 
curriculum would make correla- 
tion with everyday life a matter-of- 
fact eventuality. It would follow 
naturally, for every division in the 
basic conceptions of this program 
would be intimately and irrevocably 
telated to everyday living. Then we 
would naturally begin with the 
present, the immediate, and the 
concrete and move to the past and 
the future in time and place and 
to the abstract in desirable degree. 
If education is most concerned in 
providing for the individual a rich, 
satisfying, and productive life and 
acomplete development of the hu- 
man personality, it must have these 
goals in mind as primary objectives. 

At present the war, with de- 
fense of our homes and_prepara- 
tions for a better life in the days to 


come, is the outstanding problem. 
With the basic curriculum  sug- 
gested here, the natural, logical, and 
inescapable procedure will lead to 
activities related to war, defense, 
and future welfare. Guidance of 
the pupil will be the continuous 
and immediate duty of the teacher. 
Integration will be a fundamental 
consideration at every step, War 
vocations will be the subject mat- 
ter in certain courses. Community 
service will come about naturally. 
Victory gardens and useful phys- 
ical work will be inherent in the 
total plan. Aviation will be a very 
important topic. 

A unit-problem-project plan of 
course organization would make 
possible topical discussions, prob- 
lem attack, and individual and 
group projects. In every unit the 
happenings of everyday would be 
used as illustrations, and thus vital 
correlation and integration would 
be secured. Newspapers and peri- 
odicals would constitute textual 
materal but would not necessarily 
displace books entirely. It is to be 
noted that this new total organiza- 
tion for general education would 
not stress identification of science 
as such, nor of the social studies, 
nor of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, or history. Nevertheless, 
all these important elements would 
appear in the proposed functional 
units, and there would still be 
room at higher levels for specialists 
in these and many other synthetic 
fields of knowledge. 
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What will be suitable units of 
instruction for children in the 
lower and middle elementary-school 
grades under this proposed reor- 
ganization of curriculum? Certainly, 
in every grade there should be units 
under each of the seven large areas 
of life mentioned: health, skills, 
home, ethics, citizenship, leisure, 
and vocations. The following are 
some suggestions: (1) The Impor- 
tance of a Clean Body. (2) My Du- 
ties in the Home. (3) The Effects 
of the War on My Leisure Time. 
(4) What I Owe My Community. 
(5) How Friendships Are Formed. 
(6) What I’'d Like To Do When I 
Grow Up. (7) My Budget. (8) 
Electricity in the Home. (9) Our 
Monetary System. (10) How I 
Learned To Count. (11) Can I 
Learn To Read the Newspaper? 
(12) My Playmates. (13) How I 
Can Help To Win the War. (14) 
Adding, Subtracting, Multiplying, 
and Dividing Numbers. (15) Our 
City Water System. 

Units which are suitable for a 
particular grade and for particular 
children must be formulated by 
those in charge of these groups. 
Textbooks and reference books al- 
ready published will be useful if 
they give needed information and 
direction, but new textbooks, work- 
books, reference books, and test 
books must be written. The new 
viewpoint will make many of our 
publications obsolete or outmoded. 

Under what more comprehensive 
headings or classifications shall 
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various units be collected for each 
grade? We might as well use th 
seven headings given and th 
school grade locations designated 
The cyclic treatment is not neces 
sarily objectionable, for pupils have 
different capacities for insight into 
the same topics as they progres 
from grade to grade. The language 
in which the topics are phrased 
will, of course, gradually become 
that of more mature persons. The 
point to be emphasized is that 
these topics should not be class. 
fied under reading, writing, arith. 
metic, geography, or history, al. 
though spceialists in these  tradi- 
tional fields might so classify them 
if they wished to do so for their 
own convenience or peculiar pur- 
poses. 

For years, better teachers have 
been breaking across these logical 
divisions of scholastic activity and 
have been moving slowly toward 
functional classification. Now, in 
the period of the greatest war the 
world has ever known, is a good 
time to complete the transition 
from the merely logical to the func 
tional. The war demands this 
change. Units relating to war, de 
fense, rationing, industrial change, 
and physical fitness are peculiarly 
in order. The worry is not so much 
how to classify them but how to 
make sure they are given impor 
tance in the curriculum. The func 
tional curriculum will . inevitably 
result in present-day activities rt 
lated to war, defense, right living. 
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and the improvement of community 
and of larger group life. Any func- 
tional unit could easily be classi- 
fed under one of the given areas 
of life or combinations thereof. 
State departments of education 
may well institute, among teacher 
groups, activities looking toward a 
utilization of this new classification 
of functional school units and 


might well encourage cooperative 
work in the development of a series 
of guideposts and criterions for se- 
lection and organization of such 
units. The principles of democracy 
and freedom, inspiration, and re- 
sponsibility demand an adjustment 
of the curriculum which will give 
first place to the objectives given 
first place in this discussion. 


Archer Willis Hurd is Director of Educa- 
tional Research and Service at the Medical 
College of Richmond, Virginia. Reported 
from the Elementary School Journal, XLIV 
(November, 1943), 140-44. 
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p RINCETON students in all 
theaters of warfare now have the 
opportunity to receive, with the 
compliments of the administrative 
oficers and faculty of the Univer- 
sity, any three books they choose 
from a list of 70 selected volumes. 
A letter from President Harold W. 
Dodds gives them the list and tells 
them how they may select the books 
they desire. In his letter, President 
Dodds states, “These books are in- 
expensive editions, chosen for their 
compactness and convenience of 
use rather than for their elegance 
of format. They are not, moreover, 
Princeton’s official ‘three-inch shelf’ 
of the ‘world’s best authors.’ Some 


of them hardly wear a cap and 
gown. But we think there is good 
reading, as well as entertainment, 
among them.” Among the list of 
books are: Homer’s Odyssey, de- 
scribed as the “story of the most 
involved demobilization in history”; 
Thucydides’ History of the Pelopo- 
nesian War, which contains “strik- 
ing parallels between power politics 
in ancient Greece and power politics 
today”; Collins’ The Moonstone, 
presented as “the first, the longest, 
and the best of modern English de- 
tective novels.” Other books listed 
are: Heminway’s Farewell to Arms; 
Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina; Stein- 
beck’s “Tortilla Flat.” 
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MICHIGAN PLANS POSTWAR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Micuican Councit FoR VOocATIONAL EpucaATION ADMINISTRATION 


i, demands on vocational edu- 
cators and school superintendents 
for increased and improved voca- 
tional training without doubt will 
be greatly increased with the return 
of servicemen and women to civil- 
ian life after the war. It is imper- 
ative that school administrators be 
aware of the impact of these train- 
ing demands, and be prepared with 
a flexible program which can be 
put into ‘operation when and as it 
is needed. The Michigan Council 
for Vocational Education Adminis- 
tration is taking a forward step in 
making the following recommenda- 
tions. The report is the first of a 
series of studies which must be 
made if a well-rounded and com- 
plete program for vocational edu- 
cation in Michigan is ready for post- 
war operation. 

More and more, educators have 
come to realize that steadily increas- 
ing enrolments in our secondary 
schools have created new demands 
in the curriculums which cannot be 
satisfied by the traditional offerings. 
Of these demands, there is none 
more clearly defined than that for 
vocational education. There is none 
more difficult to satisfy because of 
the cost of necessary equipment. 
The Council’s plan would utilize 
available War Production Worker 
training facilities and equipment. 

The Proposed Plan—A quantity 
of machinery and other equipment, 
furnished by the federal govern- 
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ment, is now being used in the 
training of war-production workers 
in the state of Michigan. There js 
already a decrease in the demand 
for that kind of training in some 
areas for various reasons, and it is not 
too soon to plan for the use of these 
facilities—if they are to be made 
available—when that demand has 
been satisfied. There is also a quan. 
tity of similar equipment which 
has been used by the National 
Youth Administration. Some of it 
has already been leased to certain 
school districts and it is quite prob- 
able more of it will be made avail. 
able, if suitable plans are made to 
use it efficiently. Other machinery 
and equipment will become avail- 
able for vocational training pur- 


poses at the close of the present war | 


emergency and this, also, should be 
taken into consideration in planning 
a program. 

It is proposed that vocational 
schools be established with centers 
located in such a manner as to make 
them readily accessible to all so far 
as practicable. Just how many of 
these centers will be needed, or 
what their specific offerings are to 
be, are matters to be determined on 
the basis of needs. It is apparent that 
these needs will not be static. On 
the contrary, they may be expected 
to change as new developments in 
the fields of agriculture, business, 
homemaking, and trades and indus 
tries are introduced and others dis- 
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carded. It is clear that if these vo- 
cational schools are to satisfy the 
new and changing demands that 
are certain to come, they must be 
flexible in their organization and 
prepared to adjust their offerings 
accordingly. 

Since the benefits to be derived 
by the general public from such 
schools would not be confined to the 
local areas in which they are lo- 
cated and operated, it is proposed 
that the costs of erection and main- 
tenance be borne jointly by the areas 
to be served, the state of Michigan 
and the federal government. Tui- 
tion should be free, as it is now in 
our secondary schools, and provi- 
sion should be made for transpor- 
tation of students to and from their 
homes if necessary. For the benefit 
of needy students, funds should be 
available for living expenses which 
might be repaid by these students 
when they are able. 

It is proposed that these voca- 
tional schools be open to those who 
need and have the aptitude for such 
training opportunities as they will 
have to offer. There should be rea- 
sonable and practical requirements 
for admission and no person should 
be accepted who does not possess 
such qualifications. It should be 
noted, however, that such admission 
tequirements would differ consid- 
erably from those of the colleges; 
less emphasis would be placed on 
academic excellence and more on 
manual dexterity, mechanical apti- 
tude, etc. Limitations as to age, ‘ei- 


ther mental or chronological, should 
be of secondary importance in de- 
termining whether an individual 
should be accepted or not. 

In order that objectives, other 
than vocational, may not be neg- 
lected, it is recommended that 
these vocational schools be open— 
with some exceptions—to those in- 
dividuals who have completed 11 or 
12 grades in the regular high 
schools. One exception to this might 
be the admission of certain individ- 
uals who have left school and been 
at work for not less than six months. 
Persons admitted in this manner 
should be required to take certain 
prescribed courses in English, civics, 
history, science, or mathematics ac- 
cording to individual needs. 

Such a program would produce a 
class of superior citizens who would 
enter the various trades and occu- 
pations possessing an appreciation 
of literature, science, music, art, 
and good citizenship which would 
prepare them for enriched living 
and more useful membership in so- 
ciety. Under this arrangement most 
of the cultural subjects could be of- 
fered in the existing high schools 
and the more intensive vocational 
training provided by the vocational 
schools. Although it would be nec- 
essary to make some adjustments in 
the curriculums of the existing sec- 
ondary schools, such a plan would 
not disrupt them appreciably. 

In general, the period of training 
in these vocational schools would 
vary in length from a few months 
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to three or possibly four years, de- 
pending on the time required for 
adequate preparation. Technical 
training should include prepara- 
tion for the manufacturing, build- 
ing, agricultural, distributive, home- 
making, home management, and 
other trades and occupations accord- 
ing to the demand. Many persons 
do not remain in their home com- 
munities after they leave school, 
and for that reason the training to 
be offered in any such vocational 
school should not be confined to the 
occupational demands or opportu- 
nities of the local community. 

The program should not be con- 
fined to vocational training alone. 
It should include guidance services, 
such as personal interviews from 
time to time with the students, 
placement assistance when training 
is completed, and follow-up super- 
vision, It should also provide a 
broad program of productive work 
experiences for students while in 
training. More and more educators 
are coming to recognize the need 
for productive work experiences as 
a part of public education, not only 
as a means of practical application 
of skills and knowledge acquired 
but also for the values inherent in 
learning to give full value for the 
remuneration received as an em- 
ploye. 

Preliminary Preparation of Pu- 
pils——To ensure a careful selection 
of pupils who are to attend these 
vocational schools, it is recom- 
mended that all schools, large and 
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small, stress guidance early in their 
program, with particular emphasis 
on its vocational aspects to the end 
that the occupational choice of each 
pupil be made as early as possible. 
We would emphasize, however, 
that this choice should not be lim- 
ited to a single job but rather to 
a broad field in which various types 
of jobs which are basically similar 
may be found. Since guidance is a 
function of teachers who have been 
especially trained in that field, it 
may be found feasible to employ 
area counselors who would serve 
several schools within a given lo 
cality. Every school should offer 
courses in mechanical drawing, 
blueprint reading, shop mathemat- 
ics, etc., and employ other devices 
which will assist them in their vo 
cational orientation. Here, also, 
itinerant teachers might be em- 
ployed to teach these and other 
subjects in the more sparsely settled 
areas. 

The Distribution of Machinery 
and Other Equipment. — The size 
of these vocational schools will vary 
and the amount of machinery and 
other instructional equipment 
needed will vary accordingly. More- 
over, there is sure to be some spe- 
cialization in some areas due to the 
domination of certain industries in 
those areas. A certain amount of in- 
structional machinery and equip- 
ment should be kept available for 
movement from one area to an- 
other. Some highly specialized pieces 
of equipment will not be needed 
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continually in each of these voca- 
tional schools. Such pieces should 
be kept at some central location to 
be moved, periodically, according 
to a pre-arranged schedule, from 
that center or from one vocational 
school to another to the end that 
all such schools would have the 
benefit of their use but without 
undue expense in the whole pro- 
gram. The surplus war-worker 
training machinery and equipment 
would serve as a nucleus in this 
program but it would be necessary 
to supplement it with such other 
items as would be required for a 
well-rounded training program. 
Printing equipment, farm machin- 
ery, garage equipment, and office 
machines are among other types 
of facilities necessary for a diversi- 
fied program of vocational educa- 
tion. 

The design and construction of 
new machines and equipment might 
well be a part of this program, just 
as it is in the present war-worker 
training programs. New machines 
can be designed and built without 
infringement on existing patents 
and, in some cases, manufacturers 
may be persuaded to have some of 





Reported from A Proposed Plan for Post- | 
War Public Vocational Education and Uti- 
lization of Available War-Production Worker 
Training Facilities and Equipment, First 
Report of the Michigan Council for Voca- 
tional Education Administration. Lansing: 
Michigan State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education, 1943, 16 pp. > 


their machines duplicated for in- 
structional purposes. Some of these 
highly specialized machines cannot 
be moved from place to place read- 
ily and, in some cases where train- 
ing is desired on such machines by 
one or more individuals, it may be 
found more feasible to send them 
for such training to centers where 
instruction on such machines is 
given frequently. 

The Administration of the Voca- 
tional Schools and the Control of 
the Program—Obviously, it will be 
necessary to set up a governing 
body to direct the activities of each 
of these vocational schools. Its pow- 
ers and duties, however, as well as 
its method of selection, the Council 
recommends should be made a part 
of the study which will determine 
locations of the schools. Such a 
board, however, would have major 
control over the vocational school 
under its jurisdiction. It would 
choose its employes and determine 
the subjects to be taught, It would 
be expected to operate in conjunc- 
tion with the agencies representing 
the state and federal governments 
but would not be dominated by ei- 
ther of them. 
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WHEN TEACHERS FALL IN LOVE 


DorotHy GreEN MacLrop 


In Childhood Education 


patane are many problems 
that arise when teachers fall in love. 
For the man teacher the problem 
is usually an economic one— 
whether his salary is large enough 
to enable him to maintain a home. 
For the woman teacher who falls 
in love and does not wish to give 
up her work the problem is that 
of any professional woman, namely, 
whether or not homemaking and 
her chosen profession are compati- 
ble. If the situation is one in which 
the married woman cannot teach 
she must make her choice. If she 
chooses marriage she should enter 
into it wholeheartedly and with no 
longing backward glances to the 
independent past whenever difficul- 
ties arise. It might be well for her 
to keep in contact with her profes- 
sion through university extension 
courses, reading, and tutoring, so 
that if the situation does change she 
can return to teaching. 

If the situation is one in which 
she can continue teaching after 
marriage she has then only to plan 
her homemaking and her teaching 
so that there will be a minimum of 
conflict. Then the question of par- 
enthood arises. If the teacher faces 
this problem with the same degree 
of intelligence that she applies to 
other problems, she can plan for 
parenthood, arrange her schedule, 
and do a good job at both. 


we 


It might be well while the chil- 
dren are young for the teacher to 
work on a part-time basis, unless the 
situation is one that provides for 
leave of absence. By so doing she 
keeps abreast of her profession 
while maintaining intimate contact 
with a growing family. As the chil- 
dren reach school age the mother 
can return to full-time teaching. 
She must use judgment in the ‘se- 
lection of the person who is in 
charge of the home during her ab- 
sence so that the children may have 
the guidance and security that is 
their right at all times. 

The advantages of combining 
parenthood and teaching are that 
the teaching experience refreshes 
and stimulates her, the home ex- 
perience enriches her, and the chil- 
dren are learning independence. As 
the children grow older and are 
away from home the mother still 
has her own interests and is in a 
happier, healthier state than if she 
had concentrated all her energies 
on the family. 

Until recently the possibility of a 
teacher continuing her profession 
after marriage was not universal. 
In many communities the teacher 
in love had to choose between mar- 
riage and teaching. Now due to war 
conditions the restrictions are being 
removed. Is this merely a wartime 
measure? Will these communities 
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return to their former status of dis- 
crimination against married women 
when the war ends? 

So many new fields of industry 
have been opened to women that 
the shortage of teachers may con- 
tinue after the war. We may face 
the unusual situation of the teacher 
being asked to continue teaching 
after marriage. It is well to prepare 
for such an eventuality, especially 
when one considers the changes 
that have occurred in many homes 
in the past few months. With moth- 
ers and fathers absorbed into in- 
dustry, the school, through child- 
center activities, is endeavoring to 
substitute for the home by provid- 
ing for all areas of need. Will 
there be a shift in our economic 
pattern after the war caused by 
women preferring to work outside 
the home? If so and the school con- 
tinues to provide what the home 
will lack, then the married teacher 
who is also a parent should, through 
her experience in homemaking, fill 
a definite need. 

If the situation is one in which 
the teacher must choose between 
marriage and her profession, she 
alone can make the decision. She 


must remember that failure to 
marry does not cause maladjust- 
ment. The emotionally adult 
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woman, whether married or un- 
married, faces her situation intelli- 
gently and honestly. She accepts it 
or changes it. She does not become 
maladjusted. 

For the woman who _ chooses 
teaching rather than homemaking 
and parenthood there must be a 
well-rounded life besides the teach- 
ing itself, The teacher has a source 
of satisfaction in the valuable con- 
tribution she makes toward the 
development of the child. Because 
the greater part of a child’s waking 
hours is spent in the schoolroom, 
the teacher has a great influence on 
him. She often influences the child 
more constructively than the 
mother, for motherhood does not 
automatically endow a woman with 
knowledge and wisdom in child 
guidance. Parents are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the contribu- 
tion the teacher can make in the 
child’s development. If the teacher 
is considered an important asset, if 
the parents think of her as a part- 
ner in their undertaking, sharing 
their responsibility, she will receive 
the credit she deserves. As a result 
the teacher who chooses to continue 
such an important task rather than 
to marry will be more satisfied in 
her choice, knowing that her con- 
tribution is fully appreciated. 


Dorothy Green MacLeod is physician to the 

students at Wheelock College, Boston. Re- 

ported from Childhood Education, XX (De- 
cember, 1943), 164-66. 











LETTER WRITING IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 


Mirprep A. Dawson 
In the Instructor 


Sve distaste for writing letters 
which many adults feel may have 
two underlying causes: (1) writing 
too many letters for drill, with no 
idea of mailing them, and (2) not 
knowing how to write in a chatty, 
interesting style. The suggestions 
that follow are designed to develop 
and maintain a zest for letter writ- 
ing. 

In the third grade the need for 
letter writing will be satisfied by 
the informal note in which only the 
date and a personal greeting pre- 
cede the message. Practically no new 
learnings are involved, since in 
the second grade the children will 
have written such notes coopera- 
tively and copied them from the 
blackboard. For purposes of re- 
view, the first notes in the third 
grade may be similarly written, 
special stress being given to choos- 
ing a topic of interest, and to ex- 
pressing ideas just as if one were 
talking face to face with the recipi- 
ent. Matters of sentence sense and 
simple paragraph writing are, of 
course involved even in constructing 
such simple notes; but these should 
be developed and practiced in pe- 
riods not devoted to note writing. 
However these two matters should 
definitely be mentioned and kept in 
mind as essential standards for ac- 
ceptable note writing. 

Chief emphasis, then, is given to 
the interesting presentation of ideas 
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of mutual interest to writer and 
reader, as the children work with 
their teacher in writing informal 
notes early in the year. Just before 
the children copy the note, the prod. 
uct of cooperative thought (which 
may well be an invitation or some 
news to the grandmother or mother 
of each), attention will be called to 
the proper placement and punctua- 
tion of the greeting and complimen- 
tary close, the indentation of the 
paragraph, and the capital letters 
and punctuation within the note. 
The children should also file a 
properly written note in a notebook 
or folder in order that they may 
refer to it later in independent 
writing. Then, as soon as they seem 
ready to write notes by themselves, 
the children should be encouraged 
to write to absent classmates, to rel- 
atives, and to friends. 

While good form and correctness 
should be required, the principal 
stress should be given to the newsi- 
ness and chatty nature of the note. 
Use devices such as the following: 
(1) reading the especially good 
ones aloud, (2) dividing the class 
into committees which quietly dis 
cuss good features and work to 
gether to improve uninteresting 
parts, and (3) working with the 
teacher to improve portions copied 
on the blackboard. 

The teacher should display 4 
properly addressed envelope, direct 
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LETTER WRITING 


the study of models in the English 
textbook, and let the pupils in the 
third grade copy addresses correctly 
from the blackboard. Older children 
should copy and take dictation until 
they can write correctly for them- 
selves. 

In the fourth and fifth grades, 
the writing of the friendly letter 
should be featured. Here, too, the 
informality and personal nature of 
the content should be kept fore- 
most. Parts of letters to be found in 
children’s literature, such as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's Letters to His Chil- 
dren, may be read aloud. From her 
files the teacher may select to post 
or read orally letters written by pu- 
pils in former years. 

There may be lively discussions 
of the kinds of topics that will be 
of interest to different types of read- 
ers, such as a relative, a personal 
friend, a sick classmate or one who 
has moved away, a shutin in a local 
institution, or a correspondent in a 
faraway land. There should, like- 
wise, be discussions of the occasions 
that call for letters: a favor done to 
one, a recent visit, receipt of a gift, 
friendly exchange of news, informa- 
tion, or viewpoints, absence or sick- 
ness of members of the family or 
close friends. When not too per- 
sonal, well-written letters received 
by the pupils may be read in part— 
provided that the reader is sure that 
the sender would not object. 

Even though the content of let- 
ters should be of chief importance 
(and letters should be written with 


the intention of mailing them), 
some practice in letter form is al- 
most certainly necessary. The teach- 
er should display a friendly letter 
with all parts properly placed, and 
the models in the English textbook 
should be studied. 

After carefully observing the 
form properly used for all the parts 
of the letter, the pupils should make 
a perfect copy to file in their note- 
books for later reference when they 
are writing letters independently. 
Slow-learning pupils may need ad- 
ditional practice consisting of dicta- 
tion exercises that feature the head- 
ing, greeting, and complimentary 
close of a friendly letter. 

It is to be understood that study 
and practice on the form of the 
friendly letter should come only af- 
ter an occasion demanding such a 
letter has arisen. The practice 
should be in preparation for writ- 
ing one that is to be mailed or to 
correct some weakness that has be- 
come manifest as the children write 
letters independently, 

Increasingly, as children progress 
through the fourth and fifth grades, 
they should write letters worth read- 
ing. They should be encouraged to 
express their opinions and view- 
points, to describe scenes or events, 
and to explain processes that they 
have learned, if they think these 
would be of interest to the reader. 
Writing letters to children in dis- 
tant regions of our country or in 
foreign lands will call for the spe- 
cific, clear, and concrete presentation 
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of ideas. However, even in letters 
of this type the writer should be 
chatty and informal and he should 
include items that will help to re- 
veal his own personality, appear- 
ance, interests, and experiences. 
Most pupils will like to write let- 
ters if the teacher helps them to be 
sure of the form and proper con- 
tent of letters that they intend to 
send to someone with whom they 
have a genuine desire to communi- 
cate. The teacher must keep in 
mind, however, that pupils differ 


in their ability to put their thoughts 
and feelings into words, and that 
the pupils’ letters will vary in 
length as well as in quality of ideas, 
She must let each pupil be himself 
and feel satisfaction in his product 
— if he has done as well as he can— 
even if the letters his classmates 
write are superior. Letters should 
not be judged comparatively. Rather 
each letter should be considered en- 
tirely on the basis of its individual 
success as a medium of selfexpres- 
sion and of communication. 


Mildred A. Dawson is Associate Professor 

of Elementary Education, University of 

Tennessee. Reported from the Instructor, 
LIII (November, 1943), 27. 
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Los ANGELES Garm-on-Wheels for City Children” vegetable de- 


school  chil- 

dren are experiencing the phenome- 
non of seeing the farm come to the 
city. In order to give urban chil- 
dren a glimpse of some phases of 
farm life, the schools, through the 
Vocational and Practical Arts Sec- 
tion, have devised a traveling unit 
to make available the compressed 
experiences of agronomy and ani- 
mal husbandry. This school on 
wheels has standard exhibits of pigs, 
lambs, rabbits, hens, and an assort- 
ment of gardening tools and ac- 
cessories such as poultry units, 
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“hydrator, a 
chickbrooder, and a portable pen 
for pig feeding. Under the direc- 
tion of Edwin B. Anger and Dale 
V. Leever, agriculture supervisors 
in the Los Angeles schools, the trav- 
eling unit provides a well-rounded 
picture of farm activities, as a result 
of the careful construction and uti- 
lization of space. LeRoy Chitwood, 
operator and demonstrator of the 
unit, is able to illustrate up-to-date 
methods of gardening and small 
animal raising. Aid in tending vic- 
tory gardens is given students. 
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SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAM INDICATES LONG-RANGE 





POSSIBILITIES 


Eunice Hatt 


In the Virginia Journal of Education 


7) winkinc especially in terms 
of the summer months when boys 
and girls would leave the guidance 
and activities of their school envir- 
onment to seek activities elsewhere 
in a badly over-crowded, war- 
changed community in the center 
of a large defense area surrounded 
by Army and Navy camps, the fac- 
ulty of the Matthew Whaley School 
early last spring devoted several of 
its staff meetings to a study of ju- 
venile delinquency. This study made 
it clear that Williamsburg’s young 
people were living in an atmosphere 
of emotional tension, excitement, 
and restlessness likely to produce re- 
sults harmful both to the young- 
sters and the community unless 
given an outlet in wholesome activ- 
ities properly planned and super- 
vised. This study marked the begin- 
ning of a community movement 
which first claimed the interest of 
all community agencies and then 
resulted in the appointment of the 
Williamsburg Youth Welfare Coun- 
cil and the appropriation by the 
city of $2000 to be expended during 
the summer of 1943 for a program 
for the boys and girls of the city of 
Williamsburg. 

Workers to plan, initiate, and su- 
pervise the summer activities were 
appointed and the program launched 
early in June included swimming, 
playground games, shop with crafts 


and airplane modeling, hiking, 
story hour, picnicking, dancing, 
tennis, skating, softball league, com- 
munity sings, weekly youth parties, 
and a daily Vacation Bible School. 

The Welfare Council made it 
clear that this summer program 
was the first step only in the devel- 
opment of a long-range plan which 
would correlate and supplement 
the work of the schools, churches, 
and other community agencies deal- 
ing with youth. Those most closely 
associated with last summer’s activ- 
ities noted the program’s basic val- 
ues in terms of such long-range 
plans. Some of these observations 
follow: 

1. Approximately 325 children, 
ranging in ages from 4 to 19, partic- 
ipated in the program. This partic- 
ipation caught the interest of at 
least that many adults, parents, and 
friends of these young people. 
These adults visited the places 
where activities were in progress. 
Parents accompanied their children 
to community sings, meetings, and 
hikes; mothers willingly provided, 
prepared, and served refreshments 
at the weekly dances and parties; 
and took pleasure in finding cos- 
tumes and helping the youngsters 
get everything in readiness for their 
culminating event—the Children’s 
Parade, 

2. The program enlisted the in- 
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terest, support, and cooperation of 
community agencies and resulted in 
cooperative planning and coordi- 
nated efforts for the success of a 
community project. Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, and Catholics worked, played, 
and worshiped together. The Par- 
ent-Teacher Association and the 
four churches alternated on Friday 
evenings‘as hosts to the younger set 
at youth parties. The Williamsburg 
Restoration provided a skating area; 
the Girl Scout Council offered the 
Girl Scout Fireplace around which 
groups of boys and girls gathered 
weekly to cook, to sing, and to listen 
to stories; the War Board, Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary Club, and in- 
terested citizens were ready to lend 
a hand whenever there was an op- 
portunity. The College of William 
and Mary opened its swimming 
pools to the boys and girls, provided 
tennis courts, and gave its campus, 
with its benches and shade trees, 
for community gatherings and the 
Children’s Parade. Matthew Whaley 
School had an open door through- 
out the summer. Over its threshold 
came hundreds of young people 
morning and evening, sometimes 
for information or advice, but more 
often to the shop for modeling, the 
playground to join in games, the 
gymnasium for a dance, the audi- 
torium to discuss with directors 
plans for some coming event, or 
just to find a quiet spot to wait 
or rest before going to the college 
for a swim. 
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3. A fine community spirit was 
built up through the weekly com- 
munity sings. On each Wednesday 
evening throughout the summer 
whole families, city folk and friends 
from the nearby countryside, college 
students, and men in uniform gath- 
ered on the campus of the historic 
old college for an hour of frendly 
get-to-gether, to chat, to sing, and to 
enjoy special musical features. 

4. Many were diverted from ques- 
tionable activities. Through sympa- 
thetic understanding, careful guid- 
ance, and a well-planned schedule 
of wholesome activities, several of 
the city’s underprivileged teen-age 
girls were turned from hours of loi- 
tering in the uptown shops with sol- 
diers and sailors—often late at night 
—to scenes where they found en- 
joyable recreation, helpful compan- 
ions, and new interests which will 
lead to larger opportunities for them 
in the near future. 

5. The children of Williamsburg 
benefited in many ways. An inter- 
ested citizen and parent, in describ- 
ing for the press the parade 
which ended the summer’s activ- 
ities, expresses the feeling of many 
when she wrote: “When the Chair- 
man of the Youth Welfare Council 
announced that the Wednesday 
night get-togethers were over, the 
Camp Peary Band played the Star- 
Spangled Banner, and we went 
home believing that our children, 
whether they realized it or not, had 
received important benefits from 
the summer program. What are 
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SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAM 


some of these benefits? A sense of 
community pride, the first requisite 
of good citizenship; the joy of good 
fun with good companions; growth 
in worthwhile activities. One young 
participant whom I questioned 
came up with this thought: A 
community that cares enough for 
us to arrange for a program such 
as we have had this summer is 
worthy of the best we have to give. 
He didn’t say it in those words but 


I knew what he meant. And Wil- 
liamsburg has had no juvenile de- 
linquency problem this summer. 

With the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion and genuine interest existing 
among city government, homes, 
churches, community agencies, and 
citizens, Williamsburg may look 
forward to a long-range program 
for its young people, the compen- 
sation of which will be a city free 
from delinquency and crime. 


Eunice Hall is a member of the faculty of 

Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg, Vir- 

ginia. Reported from the Virginia Journal 

of Education, XXXVII (November, 1943), 
99-101. 
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Fortune Asks THE WoMEN 


— N a poll representing the opinions of 17,000,000 women be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 35, Fortune magazine discovered that 
only 6.8 percent of all the women interviewed named teaching as 
their preferred occupation. In response to the question, “If you 
had your choice, what kind of work would you like to do?” the 
women gave the following answers: 


All women Grammar Businessor Attended 


Office or Clerical. 25.0% 
ETERS Oe 12.2 
POON re et 
Goon Gerview: pe 9.4 


Professional or Executive 9.0 
Arts (theatre, music, etc.) 7.0 





IN ssc oka 6.8 
Sales _ 3.9 
Personal Service _......... 3.5 
Other 14.2 





school only trade school college 


15.1% 43.7% 145% 
37.4 2.8 0.6 
8.2 8.8 42 
53 12.6 75 
1.6 7.7 21.1 
0.6 5.2 13.4 
13 2.8 17.8 
5.3 1.7 0.9 
13.2 0.3 0.5 


12.6 14.4 19.5 
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A SAFE RIDE TO SCHOOL 





Norman DaMoNn 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


Despre a 20 percent reduc- 


tion in mileage, the schools of the 
nation opened the 1943-44 term 
with a minimum of transportation 
inconvenience. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation reports not 
more than five localities where 
school opening was delayed or dis- 
turbed because of transportation 
difficulties, and in these localities 
adjustments are being made to 
remedy the situation. 

Approximately four million chil- 
dren, representing one-sixth of the 
school population, ride to school in 
78,976 buses. This year school buses 
will travel 648 millions of miles. 
Their prewar mileage was 804 mil- 
lions of miles per year. 

This reduction in mileage is the 
result of a policy adopted by the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
last November, when the school bus 
situation was discovered by the Na- 
tional Council on School Transpor- 
tation in Wartime to have become 
acute. This policy provided for the 
elimination of unnecessary mileage, 
the use of available transportation 
in lieu of school buses, the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary stops, the stag- 
gering of school hours, and the im- 
proved maintenance of all motor 
equipment. 

Office of Defense Transportation 
officials, however, credit the order 
of March 17, freezing all school 
buses in their then current use, as 
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responsible to an important degree 
for the maintenance of school bus 
service. They also acknowledge the 
cooperation of school officials and 
of parents and teachers in agreeing 
to restrict the use of school bus 
equipment. 

Against 241 new chassis and 275 
new bodies added last year, the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation ex- 
pects to make available to critical 
areas 1064 new buses during the 
first six months of 1944, with a re- 
appraisal of the school transporta- 
tion situation in all its aspects at 
that time. 

The life of a school bus is from 
eight to ten years and the mileage 
is approximately 7500 miles per 
year. It will be seen, therefore, 
that a reduction of 156,000,000 
miles has represented substantial 
savings in school bus equipment, 
equivalent perhaps to the addition 
of about 2000 new buses. It is be- 
lieved that with proper maintenance 
and careful operation of those now 
in use and with such additions as 
the War Production Board may 
make available, the school admin- 
istration will be able to transport 
school children for the next two 
or three years with adequate assur- 
ance of safety. 

This does not mean the same 
freedom of operation is necessary 
in order to assure the school chil- 
dren of America safe and comfort 
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able transportation facilities. Safe- 
ty factors argue the greatest care in 
operation, for the factory model 
bodies now contain only 1500 
pounds of steel as against 3500 
pounds in prewar models. Plywood 
and other substances are substituted 
for the lost 2000 pounds. 

A new corps of bus drivers has 
taken the place of men now in the 
armed forces or regularly employed 
in defense plants. It includes young 
boys, girls, and elderly men, but in 
many places those responsible for 
school bus transportation look with 
approval on the large number of 
women now driving school buses. 

The most acute problem today is 
the growing scarcity of truck tires, 
including those used on_ school 
buses. Reserves of manufactured 
tires are low, and the stock pile is 
being depleted. The synthetic prod- 
uct probably will be adequate to 
provide tires for passenger car use, 
but many manufacturing difficulties 


Norman Damon is 


Automotive Safety Foundation. 
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must be overcome and new tech- 
niques established for the manufac- 
ture of tires for high-speed, heavily 
laden trucks and buses. 

The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation has 142 maintenance special- 
ists working out of fifteen district 
offices, and these trained men have 
been responsible for the continued 
operation of many school buses. 

Parents will be gratified to learn 
that the Petroleum Administrator 
is concerned with the operation of 
school buses and keeps estimates 
three months ahead of the number 
of gallons of oil and gasoline that 
will be required to keep them run- 
ning. With the Office of Defense 
Transportation and other agencies, 
the Petroleum Administrator is un- 
dertaking to see that sufficient fuel 
is available at all times for this 
purpose. The best estimates indicate 
that 6.7 miles per gallon is the 
standard that will be required for 
school bus operation. 


Vice-President of the 


Reported 


from the National Parent-Teacher, XXXVIII 
(December, 1943), 22-23. 
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The Sun Is Selling on Education THE 


Japanese Cabinet re- 
cently approved “extraordi- 











Nary wartime measures concerning education” by drastically curtailing 
high-school and college enrolments and by renovating the educational 
system, stressing the necessity for a more efficient national defense training. 
The decree ordered that enrolments in higher schools “should not exceed 
in general one-third of the enrolment throughout the nation at, present” 
and that “set enrolment of colleges shall in general be limited to about 
one-half that which prevailed before.” 
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ARE EXAMS NECESSARY? 


In Progressive Education 


Yes 


Haroitp G. THomMpson 


ie N this discussion the term “ex- 
aminations” will be used somewhat 
broadly to include measures of 
achievement such as final examina- 
tions, standardized achievement 
tests, and tests set up by external 
agencies for purposes of evaluation 
and certification of achievement. 

Are examinations necessary? The 
answer is Yes. For the good of the 
individual, examinations are most 
valuable if they are taken periodi- 
cally and are followed up by reme- 
dial instruction to improve defects, 
or by enriched instruction to make 
good results even better. Examina- 
tions held at the end of a high- 
school course or after completion of 
a major field of study in college 
serve to measure retained knowl- 
edge. In courses where a great 
amount of material is covered and 
it is essential to measure the pupil’s 
ability to integrate his learning, to 
associate the facts he has learned, 
and to draw logical conclusions for 
the application of these facts to 
broad problems, a final examination 
is the one means by which his mas- 
tery of the field and his ability to 
make use of this mastery can be 
thoroughly tested. Final examina- 
tions call for review and no one will 
discount the value of review at fre- 
quent intervals if knowledge is to 
be retained. 
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No 


ArTHUR E, TRAXLER 


ar the term “examination” 
were so defined that it included all 
types of standard tests and scales, 
as well as more informal examina- 
tions, the correctness of the affirma- 
tive position on the question could 
be conceded without debate. But 
when used in a limited sense to des- 
ignate teacher- made, informal, 
written examinations covering short 
specific units of work, it seems to 
me that not only are examinations 
seldom necessary but that they may 
be actually deleterious. 

When an examination is given at 
the end of each unit, it is difficult 
to avoid a lesson-learning attitude 
on the part of the pupils. Too often, 
the attention of the pupils is nar- 
rowly centered on remembering the 
words of the teacher just long 
enough to record them on paper 
the day of the examination. Empha- 
sis is placed not on the deriving of 
permanent value from the course 
but on the obtaining of a passing 
mark on the examination set by 
the teacher. 

The main purpose of a worth- 
while program of measurement or 
evaluation is to obtain a well-bal- 
anced appraisal of the status and 
growth of individual pupils which 
will help teachers and counselors 
provide intelligent guidance and will 
serve as a basis of special help di- 
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ARE EXAMS NECESSARY? 


Yes 


The results of valid and reliable 
final examinations carefully prepared 
by experts not attached to the insti- 
tutions where the examinations are 
to be used, may be relied on by col- 
leges, universities and employers as 
impartial guarantees of fitness and 
competence in the fields which the 
examinations cover. Like the seal of 
approval of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards or the sterling mark on 
silver, the passing of examinations 
set by a recognized external agency 
guarantees the product. 


Examinations themselves, if prop- 
erly constructed and followed up, 
are a definite and valuable means 
of instruction. If they invite com- 
petition and comparison, is this ob- 
jectionable? In actual life, the indi- 
vidual will have to compete to get 
a job and hold it. In a democracy 
that glorifies the individual and his 
rights, one of the freedoms is the 
privilege of competing with others. 
Poise and alertness are as necessary 
in examinations as coolness and 
bravery are in battle. They are one 
indication of social competence. 

Not every pupil is able to meet a 
high standard or is this inability 
always within the pupil’s control. 
Quite probably most of the objec- 
tions to examinations of a high stand- 
ard arise from the lack of adequate 
pupil guidance and the administra- 
tive abuse of examination results. In- 
herently, high standards are not open 
to objection except when injudi- 
ciously applied to pupils of widely 
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rected toward the correction of 
weaknesses. The usual written ex- 
aminations provide little or no com- 
parable data. Those made by dif- 
ferent teachers vary greatly in dif- 
ficulty and in question validity, and 
the unreliability of the grading of 
such examinations is too well known 
to require comment, 


Examinations, at best, furnish the 
pupils with incentives to greater ef- 
forts which are highly artificial. In 
defense of examinations, it is some- 
times urged that it is necessary to 
hold before pupils the threat of im- 
pending examinations in order to 
stimulate them to take an interest 
and to do their best work. The an- 
swer, of course, is that this argu- 
ment is a confession of failure on 
the part of the teacher to make the 
work intrinsically interesting and 
that instead of taking refuge in ex- 
aminations, the teacher could well 
re-examine his course and attempt 
to improve its adaptation to the 
needs of his pupils. 

Examinations serve to perpetuate 
outmoded systems of marking. It 
has been argued that examinations 
are needed so that teachers can grade 
the work of their pupils and assign 
term marks. Too often hastily read 
examination papers are assigned per- 
centage or better grades which, when 
summarized at the end of the term, 
constitute the teacher’s sole report to 
the pupil and his parents. If ap- 
praisal of the class work of pupils 
is to be of real value, it must be 
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Yer 

varying abilities. It is true that ex- 
aminations may and do at times 
reveal poor teaching, inadequate 
guidance, limited curriculum offer- 
ings, and ineffective administration. 
These failures, however, cannot 
properly be laid at the door of ex- 
aminations. 

If it were generally recognized 
that the taking of standard exami- 
nations is a part of the educative 
process which is a privilege and not 
a duty and if the passing of such ex- 
aminations were not required except 
for those competent and desirous 
of additional recognition, examina- 
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couched in specific statements which 
can eventuate only from broad and 
thorough knowledge of the pupil. 

The need for narrow examina- 
tions over limited areas of subject 
matter tends to disappear in schools 
which maintain comprehensive and 
continuous cumulative records of in- 
dividual pupil development. Such 
records provide a balanced picture 
of the development of the pupils, 
and instruction in any area should 
contribute to that picture. Appraisal 
of the pupils is much more thor- 
ough and interrelated than could 
possibly be provided by a system of 
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tions would appear in proper per- teacher-made examinations over 
spective. short units of work. 
t 
Harold G. Thompson is Director of the > V 
Examinations and Testing Division, New ; 
York State Education Department. Arthur f 
E. Traxler is a member of the staff of the d 
Educational Records Bureau, New York a 
City. Reported from Progressive Education, tl 
L XX (December, 1943), 360-62, 395, 396. , 


Los Ancrles Skudents ARE 
high schools are 

meeting the problem of education 
and training versus work and serv- 
ice by permitting the students to 
work as well as study. The sched- 
ule of classes was arranged so that 
boys and girls in all senior high 


schools may attend morning or af- 
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War Workers ternoon classes 


and meet the 
morning and afternoon shifts of in- 
dustry and business. They enroll for 
four classes, and credit is given for 
properly supervised work experi- 
ence. The students are thereby able 
to graduate with their regular 
classes. 
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LIBRARIES FOR EVERYBODY 





HE en M. Harris 


In the School Executive 


sod SIGN which reads “Regional 
Library Service— Borrow Books 
Here” has become a familiar land- 
mark in 13 East Tennessee coun- 
ties. It may be found on filling sta- 
tions, country stores, post offices, 
school buildings, private homes, 
and community libraries. It repre- 
sents a cooperative undertaking of 
individuals, institutions, and gov- 
ernmental agencies at the local, 
state, and national levels to provide 
enriched opportunities for educa- 
tion through books to people of all 
ages. 

When the TVA began construc- 
tion of Watts Bar Dam in 1939 it 
wanted to provide library service as 
part of its training program for em- 
ployes, Instead of setting up an in- 
dependent service, a _ three-way 
agreement was worked out between 
the Authority, the State Depart- 
ment of Education as sponsor, and 
the Knoxville Public Library as ad- 
ministrator. The contract called for 
a library at the construction village 
and for distribution of books and 
service to employes throughout the 
counties where a majority of them 
lived. This offered an opportunity 
to work through the educational 
and community agencies the people 
had already set up. The contracting 
parties, from the beginning, endeav- 
ored to secure local support and in- 
terest in establishing the program 


on a permanent basis, so that it 
might continue to function when 
the TVA construction period was 
over and its financial support with- 
drawn. 

The first step was the appoint- 
ment of a well-qualified librarian to 
head the work. Operation was or- 
ganized through each county and 
its governing body, the county 
court. The court appointed a board 
of library trustees and adopted a 
program which would provide serv- 
ice to all the residents of the county 
through the coordination of school 
and community resources. It opened 
an accessible central library to serve 
as headquarters, appointed a re- 
sponsible person in charge and pro- 
vided the necessary simple records 
of borrowers,, circulation, etc. Ex- 
perience soon proved that coopera- 
tion meant better library service for 
all; that books could be exchanred 
between school and school, commu- 
nity and community, and between 
schools and communities with bene- 
fit to all; that the same bookmobile 
could distribute books to schools 


and communities; that pooled 
funds and the expert help of the 
regional librarian meant more 


books for the money and books 
better suited to their needs; and that 
an integrated program of school 
and community service was an edu- 
cational asset to the county. Partici- 
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pation was of course voluntary and 
sometimes before entire counties 
were ready to join the program in- 
dividual schools and communities 
were included on payment of a 
small contribution. These little 
pockets of yeast worked quickly. 
As other communities saw the book- 
truck stopping regularly at partici- 
pating schools and stations with 
collections of new and _ attractive 
books, they soon recognized the ad- 
vantages of the plan and were will- 
ing to join the library board in se- 
curing public appropriations which 
hastened county-wide service. 

The central circulating library of 
books for elementary schools has 
proved a satisfactory answer to a 
vexing problem of the past. When 
permanent classroom collections 
were maintained in each school, the 
selection of books was often poor, 
the number inadequate, and little 
attention was paid to their physical 
care. Now schools pool their funds 
and books, and a reservoir collec- 
tion is maintained at the county 
seat under the care of a regular cus- 
todian who has the help of the re- 
gional librarian in selecting, pur- 
chasing, and preparing books. 
Teachers borrow freely from this 
pool and have found that changing 
the classroom collections often 
proves a great stimulus to reading. 
All high schools maintain perma- 
nent basic collections, but depend 
on the regional library to supply 
special needs and frequent changes 
in the deposits of books for recrea- 
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tional reading. To encourage and 
assist teachers in making the best 
use of library resources, the state 
teachers college located in the re 
gion has conducted summer insti- 
tutes for teachers in certain subject 
fields. The regional librarian has } “ 
served as a leader at these institutes, | ? 

A consistent effort has been made 
to follow the policy of “decentral- 
ized administration of centralized 
authority.” While general head. 
quarters are maintained in Knox. ' 
ville, regional librarians live in the ’ 
field, where they know and are fe 
known by the people. Although 
general policies are uniform, each 18 
county board is charged with the 
administration of its local program 
and handles all local funds, and 
makes its own appointments. The 
fact that county superintendents 
of schools are always active or ex 
officio members of the boards has 
helped to integrate school and pub- 
lic library interests and to avoid 
competing services within counties, 

In October 1942 the library trus 
tees of the cooperating counties met G 
in Knoxville to discuss ways and f 
means of establishing the work on : 
a permanent basis when the TVA 
assistance was terminated. Since the 
communities had made _ notable 
strides in helping themselves, the 
trustees decided that they were in 
a position to ask the state for assist 
ance. The story of their campaign 

















is the story of democracy at work § ... 
It is enough to say here that every shi 
member of the legislature from th®  ; 
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13 counties voted for the appropri- 
ation and many worked for it. In 
February 1943 the governor signed 
the bill which provides an annual 
appropriation of $20,000 for the 
continuation and expansion of the 
program. The state department of 
education, which is charged with 
the expenditure of the funds, has 
contracted with the Knoxville Pub- 
lic Library as administrator, and the 
program will continue without 
change. 

At the present time there are of- 
ficially appointed boards in all 
counties; books are distributed from 
180 new points of service and from 
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24 branches where regional books 
supplement already established col- 
lections either in schools or commu- 
nities. There are 50,000 library 
books in use; 25,000 persons are 
registered as borrowers; and more 
than 25,000 books are issued each 
month. More than $5000 was ap- 
propriated by the county courts 
last July for this service. Approxi- 
mately . $5200 of state funds for 
school libraries will be matched by 
the 13 counties this year, making a 
total for the area of approximately 
$15,000. To this the regional library 
will add the plus services described 
above from state funds. 


Helen M. Harris is Librarian at Lawson 

McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. Re- 

ported from the School Executive, LXV (De- 
cember, 1943), 22-24. 


eR 
From Classroom to Polling Place 


Governor Ellis G. Arnall of 
Georgia, in expressing his approval 
of the plan to extend the franchise 
to 18-year-olds, recently gave these 
three reasons in defense of his stand: 

First, the older citizens need the 
participation of young voters in 
public affairs for the “fresh view- 
point of these unregimented vot- 
ers,” 

Second, younger citizens need to 
exercise their training in citizen- 
ship at the earliest possible moment. 

Third, “the student population is 


deeply conscious of government and 
anxious to participate in it. But per- 
mitting three or four years to elapse 
between classroom discussion and 
the exercise of citizenship rights has 
a tendency to produce inertia in the 
citizen. While we have extended 
the school attendance period and 
thereby increased the age at which 
young people now leave our educa- 
tional institutions, it remains a fact 
that they now establish independ- 
ent employment contacts at an 
earlier age than formerly.” 
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THE ATTACK ON THE THREE R’s 





Paut R. Hanna net 


In Educational Leadership 


et ROM many sources the schools 
are being severely criticized for fail- 
ure to teach the fundamentals. The 
business man complains that his ste- 
nographer can’t spell as well as she 
should. The merchant criticizes the 
young clerk for making costly er- 
rors in adding sales. The telegraph 
official points a scornful finger at 
some of his employees who can’t 
read accurately the messages they 
must deliver over the telephone. 

A general impression is abroad 
that the schools are not delivering 
their human merchandise to the 
public in any too perfect a condition 
as far as the skill subjects are con- 
cerned. It is not the first time that 
such displeasure has been voiced; 
in fact, in every critical period in our 
national history education has been 
seriously questioned. But we now 
face criticism probably more wide- 
spread than at any previous time. 

The layman usually blames this 
shortage in fundamentals on the 
methods currently used in our 
schools. He has been told that revo- 
lutionary changes in school methods 
have taken place since his school 
days. If the results today are infe- 
rior to the past, then it would seem 
reasonable to him to suspect the cur- 
rent methods as being inferior to 
those used a generation ago. There- 
fore, the typical layman’s proposal 
for improvement of the schools calls 
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for a return to the methods used in | ™ 


the teaching of the three R’s in the ing 
cherished little red schoolhouse of | * ' 
our childhood years. si 


It is time for educators who know |” 
the evidence on this issue to speak ms 
out clearly and try to stop the edu ad 
cational retreat. In the first place, it M 4 


is not true, as is generally supposed 


by the public, that children and T 


youth do less well today in the skills | 
than they did a generation or two clea 
ago. This issue has been settled by  %" 
objective evidence many times. The - 

met 


examination results show modem 
children doing as well and better beer 
than their ancestors did. wor: 

In the second place, it is true that § “" 
changes have taken place in meth. § 5! 
ods during this century. We have duri 
studied the psychological mecha- shar 
nisms for reading, spelling, writing, § "4 
computation, etc. We know conclu- havi 
sively that the older A-B-C method force 
of teaching reading materially te back 
tards the rate and comprehension § %#" 
of reading. We know through scores tool 
of laboratory experiments that drill §% 
in arithmetic before the child is 
aware of the need for and meaning 
of numbers leads to definite block 
age of accurate use of arithmetic it 
later life. We know much mor 
about the learning processes it 
volved in spelling than we did for 
merly. 

But it must be noted that thes 
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THE ATTACK ON 


newer methods have not been uni- 
yersally adopted by schools and that 
most of those schools that have 
adopted them have only recently 
made any marked changes in teach- 
ing the fundamentals. The truth 
js that the shortcomings in skills 
stressed by the critics were for the 
most part the shortcomings of 
shools which were still using the 
older methods when our young peo- 
ple now taking jobs were in grade 
school. 

The danger in the proposal to re- 
vert to the older methods should be 
dear. We must bring to the atten- 
tin of the layman evidence that 
shows the superior results of newer 
methods when these methods have 
ben used and give the layman 
working knowledge by which he 
can salvage for his children those 
gains made in educational methods 
during this century. Unless we 
share the evidence with the lay- 
man, we stand a good chance of 
having him write off the gains and 
force the educational profession 
back to the days when scientific re- 
search had not yet been used as a 
tool for the improvement of educa- 
tional methods. 

But there is a far more important 
issue than the argument over the 
telative merits of older and newer 





THE THREE R’S 


methods. That issue is concerned 
with how we can get the degree of 
mastery in the fundamentals that is 
required by modern life. No educa- 
tor and no layman is satisfied with 
the achievement levels of children 
taught in either the older or the 
newer schools. In both types of 
schools we are far short of giving fa- 
cility or adequacy in the use of the 
traditional three R’s; and there are 
many new skills that are demanded 
by a technological age that must 
be added to the curriculum. What 
we are all seeking is a much greater 
level of mastery. Research tells us 
that the road is not backward to 
yesterday. We have some evidence 
that the road we have traveled in a 
scientific attack on the learning proc- 
ess has been in the right direction, 
but we have not reached the prom- 
ised land. 

All of us—no matter whether 
“essentialist” or “progressive” — 
would contribute to the improve- 
ment of education if we redirected 
our energy from trying to prove the 
superiority of one method over an- 
other toward all together working 
to state better objectives and devise 
better methods for meeting the 
higher level of skill achievement 
demanded by the conditions of our 
age. 


Paul R. Hanna is a member of the faculty 

of Stanford University. Reported from Edu- 

cational Leadership, 1 (December 1943), 
173-74. 





THE FUTURE OF ‘MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Harry Kurz 
In the Modern Language Journal 


Loe April 23 and 24, 1943, a 
group of teachers met at the invita- 
tion of the Rockefeller Foundation 
in New York to discuss modern 
foreign languages in the war and 
their future in the peace. The invi- 
tation to this conference was issued 
by (1) Mr. John Marshall and (2) 
Mr. William Berrien of the Divi- 
sion of the Humanities of the Foun- 
dation, and they purposely included 
in their summons teachers from 
other departments besides that of 
languages. Mr. Berrien sent out an 
agenda to serve as a guide in the 
discussion. The men who were 
present at the deliberations besides 
the hosts were: (3) Dr. J. M. 
Cowan, American Council of 
Learned Societies; (4) Professor W. 
Rex Crawford, Sociology, Pennsyl- 
vania; (5) Professor Carl J. Fried- 
rich, Political Science, Harvard; 
(6) Dr. Robert A. Hall, Jr., U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute; (7) Profes- 
sor I. L. Kandel, Education, Co- 
lumbia; (8) Dr, William G. Moul- 
ton, Phonetics; Yale; and the fol- 
lowing professors of modern lan- 
guages, (9) I. A. Leonard, Michi- 
gan; (10) Jean Boorsch, Yale; (11) 
Dean Fienry Gratton Doyle, George 
Washington; (12) Vice-President 
Stephen A. Freeman, Middlebury; 
(13) C. R. Goedsche, Northwest- 
ern; (14) Otis Green, Pennsyl- 
vania; (15) Lester Krakeur, 
Queens; (16) Sturgis E. Leavitt, 
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North Carolina; (17) the writer of 
this article. 

All these gentlemen took part in 
the discussions which were taken 
down in shorthand. A transcript of 
the proceedings was made which 
covers nearly 250 pages of typed 
material and some things were said 
off the record which it would be 
interesting to report here. How- 
ever, in the main, the conferees 
stuck to the agenda under the gen- 
tle and wise prodding of Mr. Ber- 
rien, who was chairman of the 
meeting. The conference was to 
be sure the result of a war emer- 
gency, but the group strongly felt 
that the whole system of modern 
language instruction was in need 
of definite repair and that what 
was being said here might in some 
way contribute to the future im- 
provement of the set-up of our 
courses in both high school and col- 
lege, as well as in the actual meth- 
ods employed. For this reason the 
discussion should be read with 
sympathy by our colleagues in all 
parts, and some thought taken in 
the near future to apply where pos 
sible the important conclusions that 
may be drawn. The contribution of 
our colleagues from other fields was 
significant and their presence helped 
to keep the discussions above tech- 
nical details of method, more in 
the realm of correlation with gen- 
eral realms of intellectual concern. 
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The plan of this short report of an 
important language symposium will 
be to present the general conclusions 
and then to follow with some of the 
main subjects touched on, indicating 
by the numbers assigned at the be- 
ginning of this report the state- 
ments of certain persons. 

Conclusions of the Conference.— 
The temporal notion (two years) 
of language acquisition will be re- 
placed by something more accurate 
and dependable. The need for lan- 
guage as an essential implement 
was never greater than in the dec- 
ades that lie ahead. The intensive 
process of learning a new tongue 
will become the universal practice 
if it is proved that by it students 
learn to speak. This concentration 
in a shorter period with definite ac- 
quisition for use in foreign areas 
will be accompanied by many re- 
forms in our text materials and will 
involve an ever expanding use of 
informants, phonograph _ records, 
talking pictures. (An informant was 
defined as preferably a cultured for- 
eigner, or a bilingual American, 
whose job it is to talk naturally 
before classes, to correct pronuncia- 
tion and information, and to en- 
gage the learned in conversation, 
drawing him into practice of the 
language.) More and more, the for- 
mer summer vacation will be de- 
voted even for high-school young- 
sters, to the intensive process of 
learning languages. There will be 
not only a strong emphasis on 
speaking, but also a correlation with 
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the social sciences in selecting ma- 
terials for reading so that the living 
foreign country will emerge as 
a completed goncept. Languages 
will thus be acquired in shorter pe- 
riods with the definite purpose of 
application overseas in global en- 
terprise. Chinese, Russian, Japa- 
nese, and even less far spread 
tongues like Dutch, Swedish, Pol- 
ish, etc., will take their places by 
the familiar French and German. 
This type of practical instruction 
will include even more learners 
than we have at present in foreign 
languages and their numbers will 
continue to grow. The process need 
not involve a sacrifice of cultural 
aims for selected students whose 
endowment leads them to speciali- 
zation in literature and to prefer- 
ence for aesthetic and philosophic 
values. 

Intensive Courses——Specific com- 
ment was made on intensive courses 
of Portuguese taught at Wyoming 
and at Burlington, Vermont. (7) 
They were not only able to read, 
they were able to speak. (2) The 
idea was to give the learner contact 
with the language as it exists. Some 
Brazilians dropped in and lectured, 
and although students did not un- 
derstand everything, they got the 
idea. They did nothing else and got 
to the point of speaking the lan- 
guage of their own accord, even 
secking out opportunities to do so. 
(2 and 3) Students were able to 
read with ease after the fifth week 
and at the end of the course, were 
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able to speak sufficiently to get 
along abroad. (2) The summer 
vacation affords a fine opportunity 
to give this intensive experience 
when the program would not inter- 
fere with other studies. (7) North- 
western has taught German, ten 
hours a week for eight weeks, cov- 
ering the first two years of work, 
and with excellent results. 

Informants—(3) To get around 
the law that only American citi- 
zens can teach, we can insist that 
the informant is not a teacher, but 
an animated phonograph record 
with the advantage that he corrects 
‘ pronunciation and insists on repeti- 
tion. (16) When a group of Mexi- 
can teachers talked at several high 
schools, students saw that the stuff 
they were learning was a living lan- 
guage, the level of interest lifted, 
and the pronunciation of teachers 
improved as they practiced speaking 
with the natives. 

Improvements in Present System. 
—(3) The program of present 
courses must be changed from the 
emphasis on grammar, reducing the 
number of hours devoted to acquir- 
ing the rules, and incorporating 
more the cultural background or 
milieu in which the language is 
spoken. (17) Reference was made 
to an article by Max Dietz in which 
he suggests this organization: (a) 
in high school, the imitative age, 
teach only the practical language; 
(b) in the first year of college, use 
the language for various subjects, 
history, science, social studies; (c) 
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finish with a course in literatur 
in the upper level. Note that this 
reverses our present procedure. 
Integration. — (14) Pennsylvania 
already offers an undergraduate 
course in Spanish with contribu. 
tory courses in anthropology, his. 
tory, geography, political science, 
and sociology. Plans are being mak 
to build a similar area of concen. 
tration in French and German. 
The Two-Year Requirement.— 
Sentiment was divided. (7) In 
jection to dropping the require 
ment, we were reminded that math 
was dropped and now we are find 
ing out that we cannot do without 
it. Preference is indicated for keep 
ing the requirement until we are 
able to develop sure aptitude tests 
Oral Practice. — (13) Strong ob 
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jection was raised to the present 
fill-in type of exercise. They focus 
wrongly, the student approaching 
them as a puzzle, or like the solv. 
ing of a problem. Much less artif- 
cial is informal exchange between 
persons by natural conversation, 
Strongly recommended is the mem 
orizing of dialogues. 
Phonograph Records—(15) The 
Decca Company is preparing new 
sets in a number of modern lar 
guages. (5) It was suggested that 
since leading broadcast companies 
are required by law to make trap 
scripts of their overseas broadcasts 
NBC or CBS be asked to cooperate 
with language societies and furnish 
at cheap rates quantities of selected 
records. These could be used by stv 

























dents for homework. Talking films 
could also be used in class, and 
would have the same advantage of 
repetition as the record. 


The Dictionary—(17) Teachers 
ae disinclined to drop individual 
text vocabularies, substituting a dic- 
tionary, The compromise was sug- 
gested that we abolish all visible 
vocabularies but continue the end 
vocabularies. The majority agreed 
that for second year, all students 
should have experience with the 
dictionary. (2) It was urged that 
in any certification of a student’s 
ability in a tongue there should be 
involved his going up against the 
language as it exists with the only 
aids he can expect when he is an 
independent worker. He _ should 
to use the dictionary now, but in 











our present courses, he can have 
two, four, six, even eight semes- 
ters of foreign language and never 
meet unvocabularized materials. 

Miscellaneous—(7) Definite ob- 
jection is registered to the relega- 
tion of teacher training to educa- 
tional departments entirely. Sub- 
ject matter should be the main is- 
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sue. The school of education should 
cooperate in any advisory capacity 
with the major department con- 
cerned for the purpose of correlation 
and for such services as such a 
school can render. But the major- 
ing department should be in actual 
charge of the preparation of the 
student for teaching a subject. (5) 
We are not getting sufficiently con- 
scious of entering upon a world 
situation in which Americans will 
have to participate in the most re- 
sponsible fashion in activities in all 
different areas of an increasingly 
global civilization. This means that 
we shall have to develop the ca- 
pacity, which our college people 
have not hitherto possessed to any 
considerable extent, to understand 
different mentalities and different 
approaches in a concept of one 
united world. Of course in such a 
desirable development, language 
is the most important key to an 
expanded activity, but language de- 
partments will have to wotk closely 
with the social scientist. (3) “Mind 
you, the Army wants every man to 
have command of two languages.” 


Harry Kurz is Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. Reported from the Modern Language 
Journal, XXVII (November, 1943), 460-69. 
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ie Negro population of the country is now one and a 
half times what it was in 1900; but the Negro high-school 


population is 40 times the figure for 1900. 











A CLOSE-UP OF THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 


W. H. Lancetor 


In School and Society 


wll: LTHOUGH it has been 
nearly a year since the final volume 
of the report of the Eight-Year 
Study, conducted under the auspices 
of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, became available, little in 
the way of impartial evaluation of 
its findings has been heard from 
the hard-headed realists who ad- 
minister the nation’s public schools. 
As may be recalled, the general con- 
clusions which were held to have 
been established by the epic experi- 
ment were in substance: (1) that 
the graduates of the 30 secondary 
schools which had participated in 
it had performed as well, if not 
indeed somewhat better, in their 
subsequent college courses than had 
equally capable graduates of other 
comparable schools; (2) that they 
had made a distinctly better record 
with respect to participation in col- 
lege and social activities than had 
the graduates of other schools with 
whom they were compared and had 
been found superior to the latter as 
to certain desirable personal quali- 
ties; and (3) that these differences 
were apparently attributable to the 
fact that the experimental schools 
had in a large measure broken with 
tradition as to curricular patterns 
and teaching methods, providing 
for their pupils more worthwhile 
materials for study and employing 
more effective methods in present- 
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ing such materials than had other 





secondary schools generally. 


Have the outcomes been properly 
interpreted? It appears that the las 
of the above conclusions may be 
riously questioned. Two powerful 
factors, either of which might have 
put graduates of the experimentd 
schools farther out in front of the 
group with which they were com 
pared than they really seem to have 
been, were operating throughout 
the long experiment. Neither was 
taken into account in the interpre 
tation of the results of the eight 


year study. 


The schools participating in the 
eight-year experiment were, as 4 


group, schools which conduct costly 


educational programs — either pri- 


vate schools, university high schools, 
or high schools located in wealthy 
suburban communities which mait- 
tain their own independent schod 
systems. Of the entire group, only 
five may be regarded as represents 
tives of the public high schools of 
the nation in the sense that they 
are located in typical American 
communities and operate on bud 
gets which average communities 


can afford. 


These facts ought, of course, 0 


receive due 


consideration when 


comparisons are made. Increasd 
revenues make for the employment 
of better teachers—and also a larget 
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A CLOSE-UP OF THE 


number of them in relation to the 
gumber of pupils. There is abund- 
ant evidence in the report through 
the stories of the programs of the 
experimental schools, as told by 
themselves, that their teaching 
gaffs are, in general, exceptionally 
capable and resourceful. Again and 
again, the programs as described 
reveal the sort of wisdom, insight, 
and initiative that only the best 
teachers possess. With respect to the 
pupil-teacher ratio in the experi- 
mental schools, the evidence is con- 
dusive. It ranges from as low as 6 
in some of the private schools to a 
high of 20.5 in some of the univer- 
sity high schools and independent 
suburban high schools. Only in the 
five typical high schools do we find 
it approaching the norm for public 
secondary schools of the nation. 

It follows, therefore, that when 
the graduates of the experimental 
schools were paired with those of 
other schools for the purpose of 
comparing their subsequent college 
records, it should have been possi- 
ble to predict the outcome in ad- 
VaNice save as to one point: it seems 
that the superiority of the experi- 
mental groups over the other should 
have been considerably greater than 
it was actually found to be. Doubt- 
less most administrators would say 
that with sufficient money to em- 
ploy the best teachers and to main- 
tain pupil-teacher ratios comparable 
to the average of those of the ex- 
perimental schools, they would be 
able to turn out graduates whose 
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superiority over others generally 
would be so great as to leave no 
question as to the statistical signifi- 
cance of the figures for college per- 
formance. Yet the criterions which 
were actually employed in the ex- 
periment in the pairing process 
were such that these particular dif- 
ferences appear to have been ex- 
cluded from consideration. 

In defense of the plan that was 
followed, it may of course be urged 
that teaching ability is an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to measure and 
compare. While this is true, it does 
not justify its exclusion from a sci- 
entific study. Less yet does it jus- 
tify the reaching of any conclusion 
when so important a fact is miss- 
ing from the evidence. The same, 
of course, holds true as to pupil- 
teacher ratios. The sheer ability of 
teachers still appears to be a chief 
determinant of educational out- 
comes. So, too, is the number of 
teachers employed in relation to the 
number of pupils. With these two 
critical factors omitted, differences 
in the college performance of the 
matched groups of students can 
hardly be attributed to any third 
factor—such as experimental prac- 
tices. There is simply nothing left 
over to be ascribed to a third cause 
after any reasonable allowance what- 
soever is made for the two which 
have been left out of account. 

All of this means that the Eight- 
Year Study has not, as many seem 
to believe, established any superior- 
ity of so-called Progressive over con- 
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ventional practices in American 
high schools. On the other hand, it 
does not mean that the new prac- 
tices are less effective than others. 
The study has simply not yielded 
the evidence necessary to establish 
either thesis. 

Nevertheless the five-volume re- 
port contains so many stimulating 
suggestions and ingenious solutions 
of vital educational problems that 
we should’ be extremely tolerant 
toward its imperfections. Certain 
Progressive practices which are bas- 
ically sound and workable are here 
seen in operation under widely var- 
ied conditions. Among them is the 
development of democratic attitudes 
and habits through practice. Others 
are the general use of problems of 
common interest as the bases of in- 
struction; the emphasis on real, as 
distinguished from imaginary, pupil 
needs; the efforts to provide effec- 
tive guidance; and the resolute at- 
tempts to improve the thinking 
ability of the pupils. With so much 
on the credit side, we should prob- 
ably overlook such unsound things 
as the attempt to “integrate” totally 
unrelated facts through the simple 
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expedient of using them together in 
the treatment of given problems or 
topics. In fact, we may do this, and 
we may likewise rule out all those 
plans and practices which are inher. 
ently so costly in character as to be 
utterly impracticable in any typical 
public school, and there is still 
enough left that is sound and valu- 
able to make the record of this study 
worthy of thoughtful attention of 
American educators. 

We may hope that another report 
will be forthcoming when all out- 
comes of the protracted experiment 
have become known. This one was 
made when the first class graduating 
from the experimental secondary 
programs had finished college. 
Three other classes were on their 
way. There should be a final report 
when the college records of all are 
complete. Moreover, an attempt 
should then be made to equate, to 
exclude, or otherwise to eliminate 
differences as to the ability of teach- 
ers and pupil-teacher ratios in the 
experimental schools and in other 
schools whose graduates are to be 
paired with those of the experi- 
mental group. 


Head of Vocational Education at Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


W. H. Lancelot is Professor and =a | 


Reported from School and Society, 4s 
(December 11, 1943), 449-51. 
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: = of the victims of the 1943 polio epidemic were 
children under 10, according to the National Foundation 


for Infantile Paralysis. 
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THERE’S NO “YOUTH PROBLEM” IN WATSEKA 


M. F. Ecporr 


In School Management 


(CAN a recreational program 
sponsored by your community re- 
sources compete with the “nite-spots 
on the edge of town”? The people 
of Watseka, Illinois (population 
3700, mostly agricultural, and with 
one factory employing 500), think 
so. The Mayor, Chief of Police, 
and Sheriff have all stated that 
there now has been a definite de- 
crease in the number of cases in- 
volving local boys and girls in ju- 
venile delinquency, and a decided 
decrease in the amount of general 
loafing and loitering on the streets 
at late hours. Watseka’s well-organ- 
ized Youth Center has been a suc- 
cess. 

One block from Main Street was 
the Iroquois Club, a heretofore ex- 
clusive club for adults, still used in 
a limited sense but facing a grow- 
ing deficit. Within this colonial 
style brick building were bowling 
alleys and ping-pong tables in the 
basement, pool and billiard tables 
together with a large lounge on the 
main floor, and a ballroom with a 
stage on the second floor. 


Community leaders, concerned 


with the possibility of providing rec- 
reational facilities for their youth, 
made arrangements with the direc- 
tors of the Iroquois Club for financ- 
ing the club and using its facilities 
for the youth of the community. It 
was decided that $3000 would be 


needed for the project. This amount, 
and more, was quickly subscribed 
by businessmen and townspeople 
interested in youth. The Youth Cen- 
ter was to contribute $2250 and the 
Iroquois Club $750 to maintain 
the building. A schedule was 
worked out whereby the youth had 
the exclusive use of the building 
on Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday 
nights, and on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day afternoons. 

The idea of belonging to a club 
“caught hold” immediately with 
our 262 high-school students. Mem- 
bership cards for $1 a year were 
issued. This card, the only means 
of admission to the Club, states 
on the face: “On acceptance of this 
membership card, I promise to con- 
form with all the rules and regula- 
tions of the Youth Center.” Those 
who lacked a dollar set pins in the 
bowling alley until they earned 
their fees, and many continued 
working to earn spending money. 
Most students belong to the Club, 
excepting those 80 who ride the 
school buses and go home immedi- 
ately after school. These generally 
come as guests of the town students 
on weekends. 

The juke box runs continually, 
without nickels, to records chosen 
by a committee of students who 
change them each week. Pool costs 
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2% cents per cue and bowling 10 
cents per line. Students purchase 
coupon books to pay for their rec- 
reation, as no money is handled. 

The supervision committee is 
composed of adults and students 
chosen by their classmates. Always 
there is an adult present, and very 
inconspicuous, usually! The pro 
gram committee, of students and 
adults, arranges for special parties 
and tournaments for members. Dur- 
ing Lent last year Sunday Evening 
Vesper Services were held at the 
request of the students. 

On a typical evening visit to the 
Club the young people start arriv- 
ing about seven o'clock. They stop 
in the front hall and deposit their 
membership cards. Some go into 
‘the lounge to listen to the radio; 
others gather around the piano; 
others play cards, checkers, chess, 
read, of sit before the fireplace and 
talk. Some even bring school books 
and study their history and algebra 
lessons. Both boys and girls play 
pool and billiards. Downstairs bowl- 
ing and ping-pong attract others. 
The “rug-cutters” quickly assem- 
ble on the second floor for dancing. 
All usually visit the “coke bar” 
during the evening and spend time 
in the attractive booths, eating, 
drinking, and chatting. 


Last October the Youth Center 
was organized as a permanent or. 
ganization with a regular adopted 
constitution for its perpetuation, 
Its Board is made up of two repre. 
sentatives from each civic organ. 
ization and the churches, the prin. 
cipal of the high school, the mayor, 
and ministers of the community, 
An executive committee, composed 
of the officers of the Board and 
chairman of each working commit 
tee, holds monthly meetings for the 
purpose of paying the bills and 
transacting other business. The 
working committees are: - admis 
sion and credentials; house, sup 
plies, and concessions; programs; 
finance; public relations; and super- 


vision. An auditing committee an- 


ually audits the books of the treas 
urer and the report is published in 
the newspapers. 

Has the Center succeeded? The 
aimless wandering on the streets, 
the evenings spent in soft-drink 
parlors, and sometimes less desit- 
able places have been replaced by 
a Center planned for and largely 
governed by youth, We believe that 
any community, conscious of its 
youth population and sympathetic 
toward its problems, can do as well 
for its young people. 


M. F. Egdorf is Principal of the Watseka, 

Illinois, Community High School. Reported 

from School Management, XIII (December, 
1943), 99, 103. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


PersonALitiEs: James Rowland An- 
gell, former president of Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director 
of the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans at New York Univer- 
sity. . . . Bernardine G. Schmidt 
has been appointed supervisor of 
the remedial-reading and sight-con- 
servation clinic, Special Education 
Clinics, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute. . . . Cecil Hin- 
shaw is the new president of Wil- 
liam Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
succeeding Erroll T. Elliott who re- 
signed to become executive secre- 
tary of the Five Year Meeting of 
Friends, Richmond, Ind. . . . Ern- 
est C. Hartwell, president, State 
Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y., 
will retire in July... .C. R. Reagon 
has been appointed head _ of 
the § Non-Theatrical Division 
of the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures in the Office of War Infor- 
mation. . . . Miss Ira Jarrell, for- 
mer president of the Atlanta, Ga., 
local, American Federation of 
Teachers, succeeds Willis A. Sutton 
as superintendent of the public 
schools there. . . . William George 
Bate, superintendent of schools, 
Richmond, Ind., died recently. . . . 
Mowat G. Fraser has been ap- 
pointed acting president, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S.C... . Percy 
Goetschius, former music professor, 
Syracuse University, N. Y., died re- 
cently. . . . Grayson N. Kefauver, 
dean of the school of education, 
Stanford University, has been ap- 
pointed by the U. S. State Depart- 


ment as consultant on problems of 
educational reconstruction. .. . Ben 
M. Cherrington, director, social 
science foundation, University of 
Denver, has been named president 
of the University. . . . Helen M. 
McKinstry has been named presi- 
dent, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., succeeding James L. Meader 
who has resigned. . . . James G. 
Morgan, former dean and acting 
president of State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa., has been named 
president. . . . Frank B. Lindsay, 
former assistant chief of the division 
of secondary education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Public 
Instruction, has been appointed 
assistant state superintendent of 
public instruction succeeding Aubrey 
A. Douglass who resigned. . . . 
George E. Bryant, acting superin- 
tendent of Roslyn, N. Y., schools, 
has been appointed to the post on a 
permanent basis. He succeeds F. R. 
Wegner who resigned. . . . Carroll 
R. Reed, former director of curric- 
ulum for Washington, D. C., pub- 
lic schools, was appointed first 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
succeeding Robert L. Haycock, 
who was appointed superintendent. 
. . . John H. Bosshart, prominent 
in New York and New Jersey edu- 
cational systems, succeeds Charles 
H. Elliott as commissioner of edu- 
cation in N. J... . Harry A. Brown, 
superintendent of schools, Need- 
ham, Mass., will resign in August. 
...E. Manfred Jones, former head 
supervisor of adult education in the 
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Los Angeles, Calif., schools has 
been named chief of the division of 
adult and continuation education. 
... Rufus C. Harris, president, Tu- 
lane University, was elected presi- 
dent, Southern Universities Confer- 
ence, at its recent session in At- 
lanta. . . . Sister Antonius Ken- 
nelly is the new president of the 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
Minn. . . . Leslie W. Kindred, for- 
mer assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, has been granted a leave of 
absence to become managing direc- 
tor of the Public Education ‘and 
Child Labor Association, succeeding 
Paul A. Devine. . .. Glen C. West, 
formerly the superintendent of 
Crawford County schools, Ohio, 
succeeds Delbert Woodford, now 
assistant director of education for 
Ohio, as the new executive assistant 
to the director. Earl C. Welshimer 
succeeds C. D. Hutchins as super- 
visor of school transportation of 
Ohio schools. Verna Fogg Walters, 
former elementary supervisor of 
Zanesville schools, succeeds Harold 
G. Shane as elementary curriculum 
director in the State Department 
of Education. Dr. Shane has been 
made director of the Division of 
Appointment in the College of 
Education, Ohio State University, 
succeeding Earl Anderson... 
Charles F. Wishart, president, 
Wooster College, O., has announced 
his intention of retiring in Septem- 
ber, the end of his 25th year in 
that office. . . . David Kingsley 
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Brace, chairman of the Depart. 
ment of Physical and Health Edy. 
cation at the University of Texas, 
has been granted leave of absence 
to serve as Principal Specialist in 
Physical Fitness in the U. S. Office 
of Education. . . . Samuel P. Frank. 
lin, former head of the department 
of religious education, University 
of Pittsburgh, succeeds Einar W, 
Jacobsen as dean, School of Edu 
cation. Dean Jacobsen was ap 
pointed president, University of 
Louisville. . . . Troy L. Stearns, 
former director of rural education, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, has been appointed assist. 
ant professor of education, Michi- 
gan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science at East Lan 
sing. .. . John M. Thomas, presi- 
dent of Norwich University, has 
announced his intention to retire, 
. . . Constance Warren, Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. 
Y., president since 1929, will soon 
retire, 


Tue total of full-time civilian stu 
dents, as of November, in 674 ap 
proved colleges and universities was 
460,849 as against last year’s 
750,233, it was brought out in the 
23rd annual survey of attendance 
in American institutions by Ray 
mond Walters, president of the Uni 
versity of Cincinnati, in School and 
Society, The unusually large enrol 
ment of women students, however, 
helped to keep the losses at 38.6 per 
cent in full-time attendance and 
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30.5 percent in grand totals. Dr. 
Walters pointed out that in full- 
time enrolments, 67 percent of the 
avilian students are women. At- 
tendance in graduate schools de- 
creased from 10 to 60 percent in 
most large universities. The cur- 
rent enrolments in teachers colleges 
are alarmingly low, according to 
the survey, in view of the fact that 
there is an estimated shortage of 
25,000 teachers. The prospective 
supply of engineers is also mark- 
edly curtailed, despite the indus- 
trial plants’ need of them. The sol- 
dier and sailor enrolment of approx- 
imately 300,000, along with the 
large attendance of women students, 
has served to keep the full-time 
enrolment up to approximately the 
diminished level of 1942. 


A stupy which will challenge 
nearly everything which the schools 
have been teaching about Latin 
America will soon be released by 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion ‘which has been investigating 
the basic teaching materials on the 
subject in our schools and colleges. 
An extensive revision of texts, mo- 
tion pictures, visual aids, and other 
teaching devices should be the im- 
mediate effect of the study while 
better national relationships be- 
tween the Americas are hoped to 
be the long-range effect. The eval- 
uators of the texts found that in all 
the materials examined, and espe- 
cially in the secondary school texts, 
were many faults, omissions, defi- 


ciencies in treatment, and conscious 
and unconscious prejudices. Prej- 
udice created the greatest danger 
to accuracy. It was found that lit- 
erature was neglected by most of 
the texts while wars, politics, and 
the picturesque aspects of the coun- 
tries were overstressed. This study 
was financed by a $35,000 grant 
from the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American affairs. 


Tue four military college programs 
now have an enrolment of 212,528, 
as indicated by figures compiled by 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion. In the following breakdown, 
there is given, after the type of pro- 
gram, the number of institutions 
and the number of trainees: 

Army Specialized 


i are 216 129,080 
Army Air Forces_.151 66,512 
Navy College 

RE natin 244 9,193 
Navy Air Force... 17. —— 7,743 


There is a total of 628 institutions 
with 212,528 trainees. Eliminating 
duplications, the total number of 
institutions is 440. 


Dean A, Crark, surgeon, U. S. 
Public Health Service, has been as- 
signed as chief medical officer of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion to take charge of the newly 
established Physical Rehabilitation 
Section. The use of federal funds 
for remedial medical treatment of 
the physically handicapped was 
authorized for the first time under 
the Barden-LaFollette Act of July 
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6, 1943. This new vocational reha- 
bilitation program will make an 
important contribution to the war 
effort by facilitating the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. 


Tue Fourth War Loan issue of 
Schools-at-War is now off the press 
and will soon reach the teachers. 
This war savings news bulletin for 
teachers may be obtained from the 
Education Section of the War Fi- 
nance Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Tools for Learning about War 
and Postwar Problems is a 64-page 
guide to films, recordings, and 
pamphlets with suggested proce- 
dures for the use of these “new 
tools” in combination. The booklet 
may be obtained from New Tools 
for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Since July 1, 1940, approximately 
six million men and women have 
been given training under the pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers, it was 
revealed in a report by L. S. Haw- 
kins, director, and J. C. Wright, 
assistant U. S. Commissioner of 
Vocational Education. It has been 
found that the training program 
has aided materially in the produc- 
tion of aircraft, ships, tanks, and 
ordnance, and has included civil- 
ians and enlisted personnel of the 
armed services. From the Office of 
Defense Transportation it is learned 
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trained in mechanical occupations 





that a great need exists for workers 


to keep present equipment in cop. 
dition. Training for the motor trans 
portation industry comprises an im. 
portant part of the vocational train. 
ing programs. The instructing of in- 
dustrial supervisors is another of 
the major responsibilities to be han. 
dled in the program. 


Wartime Social Studies in the Ele. 
mentary School by W. Linwood 
Chase is a new book of interest to 
elementary-school teachers. It con- 
tains useful and tried suggestions 
of things to do in the classroom, It 
may be obtained from the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 120] 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., for $1.00. 


A opirectory of Private Business 
Schools, containing data regarding 
the faculty, courses of study, equip 
ment, etc., of all private busines 
schools in the U. S. is now available 
on request to all superintendents 
high-school principals, vocational 
advisers, and guidance officers in 
high schools. It may be obtained 
from the War Emergency Councl 
of Private Business Schools, 839 
17th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


SpaNnisH will soon be taught in the 
Los Angeles city school district i 
all srades and levels of the schools 





beginning with the kindergartes 
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and extending through the junior 
allege. The elementary schools 
will have an entirely new proced- 


ure and there will be a change of 
emphasis on Spanish conversation 
for all secondary schools. Los An- 
es has a population of some 
250,000 Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans within its metropolitan area. 
The decision of the Los Angeles 
shools to teach Spanish in every 
grade is an important step in the 
promotion of a better actual under- 
standing of the Mexican minority 
problem by Americans there. 


Tue Teacher of English and the 
War Savings Program is another 
of the Schools-at-War bulletins, pre- 
pared by the National Council of 
Teachers of English for the Educa- 
tion Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury Department. 
The bulletin shows how teachers 
are keeping up with their wartime 
responsibilities by turning them 
into teaching aids instead of teach- 
ing extras. 


One million less students are en- 
rolled in the public schools for the 
year 1943-44 than were enrolled in 
the peak year 1940-41. At that time 
the public schools had 6,714,000 
enrolles while this year he total is 
5,761,000. The estimated present 
enrolment is 2,701,000 boys and 
3,060,000 girls and represents a 
drop of 8.3 percent among the boys 
and 4.2 percent among the girls. 
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The greatest drop occurs in the 
junior and senior classes. 
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Four-and-Five-Y ear-Olds-at-School is 
a new Association for Childhood 
Education bulletin which presents 
a picture of the kind of activities 
these children engage in at school, 
a discussion of the relation of the 
kindergarten to the nursery school, 
and the relation of the parent to 
the teacher. The bulletin may be 
obtained from the Association at 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., for 35c. 


ANOTHER new Resource Unit in the 
“Problems in American Life” series 
has just been published. It is No. 
18, Politics in Action, and may be 
obtained from the National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies or the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 

for 30c. 


Dates oF THE MonrTH: 

January 18-20, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Dates oF THE Cominc MonrTHs: 

Regional wartime conferences of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators: 

February 15-17, Atlanta, Ga. 

February 22-24, New York, N.Y. 

February 28-March 1, Chicago, 
Ill. 

March 8-10, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 24-25, Private Schools 
Association of the Central States 
annual meeting at the University 
Club, Chicago. 
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Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of five 
or more magazines sent to one address. A number of school 
systems take advantage of the special bulk rate to place a 
copy of the EDUCATION DIGEST in each building. 
Many groups of teachers and students preparing to teach 
have found the special rate advantageous. 


Write for Full Details 


Wanted: October, 1936, Issues 


Issues of the EDUCATION DIGEST for October, 1936 
are urgently needed. Thirty-five cents will be paid for each 
copy received in good condition or subscribers may have 
their subscriptions extended for one month. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons who 
would be interested. Please send the names of your friends 
in the profession to the Circulation Manager and we will 
see that they receive a free sample copy. 


A copy of the Index for Volume I and II may be secured 
without charge by writing to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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NEW BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY 


Paul R. Hanna and Genevieve An- 
erson; William S. Gray, Reading Di- 
Hello, David. Curriculum 
oundation Series, a revision of 
Friends. Chicago: Scott, 
oresman, and Co. 160 pp. 84c. 
Paul R. Hanna and Genevieve An- 
erson; William S. Gray, Reading 
Director. Peter’s Family. Curriculum 
oundation Series. Chicago: Scott 
oresman and Co. 128 pp. Revised 
dition. 72c. 


SECONDARY 

American Automobile Association. 
eacher’s Manual. Wartime Driving. 
uide for pre-induction and wartime 
rivers. Washington, D. C.: Traffic 
ngineering and Safety Department 
American Automobile Association. 
Paper bound, 184 pp. 

Morris Fishbein, M.D., and Leslie 
WV. Irwin. First-aid Training. A study 
nd practice book for use in secondary 
hools. Chicago: Lyons and Carna- 
an. Paper bound, 216 pp. 

Gay Head. Hi There High School! 
A student handbook on how to get 
ong in high school. New York: Scho- 
astic Magazine. 72 pp. 20c. 

William G. Campbell and James 
. Bedford. You and Your Future 
0b, A guide to choosing careers while 
the secondary grades. Los Angeles: 
bociety for Research, 
td. 368 pp. 

Paul R. Hanna and Edward A. 
tug. Marketing the Things We Use. 
pocial-studies book giving fundamen- 
als of distribution. Chicago: Scott, 


Occupational 


Foresman and Co. 315 pp. $1.60. 

Paul R. Hanna, I. James Quillen. 
and Paul B. Sears. Making the Goods 
We Need. Social-studies book on the 
production of goods with an illumi- 
nating discussion of mass production. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co. 
295 pp. $1.60. 

Robert D. Falk. Your High School 
Record—Does It Count? A compila- 
tion of material given by personnel 
and employment managers with perti- 
nent application to the role of high- 
school students in war. Pierre, S. D.: 
South Dakota Press, 124 pp. Revised 
edition. $2.25. 


GENERAL 

Encyclopedia of Modern Education, 
edited by Harry N. Rivlin and Her- 
bert Schueler. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc. 902 pp. $10.00. 

Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1942. Sixty-fourth annual vol- 
ume. Compiled under the supervision 
of Morris M. Hansen, Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1942. 
1097 pp. $1.75. 

Porter Sargent. War and Education. 
An attempt to appraise realistically 
what education has been, is, and may 
be in the future. Boston: Porter Sar- 
gent. 506 pp. $4.00. 

Standards for Neighborhood Recre- 
ation Areas and Facilities. A study of 
city recreation problems—the standards 
to be achieved, the agencies concerned 
with the problem, and the means of 
securing results. New York: National 
Recreation Association. 16 pp. Paper 
bound, 15c. 





wh LMosT eight persons out of ten fa- 


vor federal aid to education, a survey 
by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver, has re- 
vealed. Seventy-five percent of persons 
with opinions believe, however, that 
the states should educa- 
tional policies. It is the opinion of the 
majority that most public schools lack 
financial resources which they need to 
“do a good job.” 

Some of the questions asked in the 
nation-wide cross-section of civilian 
adults by trained interviewers are 
given below with the results tabulated: 


determine 


“Would you be in favor of or against 
having the federal government turn 
over a certain amount of money #o 
the states every year for their schools?” 

Those with 


All Opinions 


Favor 69% 77% 
Qualified Answer 3% 3% 
Against 18% 20% 
Undecided 10% 
100% 100% 
“Do you think that public-school 


systems should be mostly controlled 
by the federal government or mostly 
controlled by each state government?” 





Those with 
All Opinions 

Federal 21% 23% 
State 68% 75% 
Neither 1% 1% 
Depends i 1% 
Undecided 9% 

100% 100% 


“As far as you know, do all public 


DOES THE PUBLIC WANT FEDERAL AID? 









schools in the United States have 
much money as they need to do a gog 


job?” 






Those wi 














All Opinions 
Yes 29% 34% 
RTT ee . 54% 66% 
Undecided 7%) =a 
100% 100% 





Respondents favoring the measur 
listed among their reasons the need 
for equalizing educational opportuni C 
ties while persons opposed to the pla 
did so on the grounds that there ar} T 
enough federal taxes already and tof T 
much federal control of educatiogf T 

T 
T 





might be harmful. Several people it 
the south specifically mentioned educe 
tional segregation, fearing that federd 


aid might lead to white and Negri E 
children being educated in the sam : 
schools. C 


A striking political difference apf y 
peared in the survey. More than twicf ¥ 
as many Republicans as Democrat} Ri 
oppose federal aid to state publi? T 
schools (30 percent to 14 percent} TI 


Sectional differences were also note : 
with residents of the midwest. mos N 


against the proposal. Twenty-three pet T 
cent of that group registered oppos T 
tion in contrast to only 11 percetil 
of the southern vote disapproving. | ¢ 

There were 2560 confidential inte: 
views in this survey. The Nation] E 
Opinion Research Center is an opit 
ion-finding organization. As such | Ec 
simply reports the results of the 1% 
tional surveys, made by its staff 0 
over 200 trained interviewers. 














